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The longer one lives, observes and thinks, the more deeply does he feel 
there is no community on the face of the earth which suffers less from 
political evils and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted, or self-created, 
and, therefore, avoidable evils, than the Hindu community. 

Raja Sir T. MADHAVA RAO, 

K.C.S.I, 
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CHAPTER I. 

India’s Progress under British Administration. 


There: is no country on earth so misunderstood as India, 
and no Government more misrepresented than the British, 
whose sympathy and justice are exorcising the curse that 
blights and blasts the lives of the peoples of India, and, 
instead of miseries, their songs of joy are beginning to 
resound, and, instead of tragedies, their lives are becom¬ 
ing full of sweetness and light. 

I he British found India a tangled, blood-stained mass 
of corruption and oppression, and have succeeded in 
moulding it into a prosperous and peaceful Empire. 

It is the miracle of history, notwithstanding the in¬ 
dustrious misrepresentations of loose-tongued, loose-brained 
seditionists in India, and traitors in England, who should 
never be forgiven ; they do not understand forgiveness, 
and they should always be severely punished. 

It occasioned me no little surprise to learn that the 
greater part of the trouble in India has not come from 
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the Indians, but from the traitors in England, and meddle¬ 
some, ill-informed foreigners. 

Let us examine some of the statements made by these 
self-appointed advocates in their colossal egotism and 
deficient wisdom. I shall take first, William Jennings 
Bryan, who has become world-famed through always 
being on the wrong track, and his impressions of British 
Administration in India add very materially to that 
reputation. He says, “ the trouble is that England acquired 
India for England's advantage, not for India’s, and that 
she holds India for England’s, not for India’s; she ad¬ 
ministers India with an eye to England’s interest, not 
India’s, and she passes judgment upon every question 
as a judge would, were he permitted to decide his own 
case.” I shall answer Mr. Bryan by quoting Theodore 
Roosevelt, the most remarkable citizen of the United 
States, who says British Administration in India “ is the 
greatest feat of the kind that has been performed since 
the break-up of the Roman Empire.” Indeed, it is a 
greater feat than was performed under the Roman Empire. 

“ It is easy to point out short-comings; but the fact 
remains that the successful administration of the Indian 
Empire by the English has been one of the most notable 
and admirable achievements of the white race during the 
past two centuries. 

“ On the whole, it has been for the immeasurable 
benefit of the natives of India themselves. 

“ England does not draw a penny from India for English 
purposes; she spends for India the revenues raised by India; 
and they are spent for the benefit of the Indians themselves. 
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“ Undoubtedly, India is a less pleasant place than 
formerly for the heads of tyrannical States. 

“ There is now little or no room for the successful 
free-booter chieftains, for the despots who lived in gorgeous 
splendour while under their cruel rule, the immense mass 
of the people have been and are better off than they would 
be if the English control was overthrown or withdrawn. 
Indeed, if the English control was now withdrawn from 
India, the whole peninsula would become a chaos of blood¬ 
shed and violence; all the weaker people and most in¬ 
dustrious and law-abiding would be plundered, and forced 
to submit to indescribable wrong and oppression ; and 
the only beneficiaries among the Natives would be the 
lawless, the violent, and the blood-thirsty. 

“ I have seen many American Missionaries who have 
come from India and I cannot over-state the terms of 
admiration in which they speak of English rule in India, 
and of the incalculable benefit which it has conferred, 
and is conferring, upon the natives." 

Sir Henry Cotton has pointed out that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s conclusions are directly opposite to those of Mr. 
Bryan, who travelled in India and in the East, and then 
wrote his impressions after immature consideration. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech was based on statements made to him, 
by a number of missionaries who have lived very intimately 
with the natives of India for many years. 

Mr. Bryan spent a week or two in India, and I leave 
it to the judgment of my readers as to which opinion is 
the better of the two. 

Sir Henry says further :—“ While I have no desire to 

c 
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belittle the work of my countrymen in India , my own views, 
I do not mind saying, coincide with those of Mr. Bryan, 
who gave, I believe, a very fair appreciation of England's 
work in India. Comparatively speaking, I think America 
has made more progress in the Phillipines than England 
has in India." 

His comparison of the PhiUipine Islands with India, 
is, to say the least, ridiculously absurd, and what an 
insult to the peoples of that Empire whose record tells 
the story of a civilization long one of the most far-reaching 
in the history of the world. 

To enumerate the multiplicity of differences which 
exist between the Phillipines and the vast Empire of India 
would take many pages. It is impossible to compare 
India with any other country in the world. 

Before the British became the ruling power in India, 
the country did not produce a million sterling a year of 
staples for exportation. During the first three-quarters 
of a century of British rule, the exports slowly rose to 
about eleven millions. In 1880 India sold to foreign 
nations 66 millions sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, 
which the Indian husbandman had reared, and for which 
he was paid. In that year the total trade of India, in¬ 
cluding exports and imports, exceeded 122 millions sterling. 
To-day export and import trade has increased to 200 
millions sterling. 

Some idea of the extraordinary development that has 
taken place in the trade of the Port of Calcutta may be 
formed from the fact that during the last ten years it has 
more than doubled. 
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The City Line, which is part of the Ellerman Line, 
the largest mercantile fleet in the world, holds a unique 
record in the Indian trade. 

The business was originally started in 1840 by 
George Smith and Sons, and in 1848 the first vessel 
bearing the name of “ City ” was launched. In the 
early days the business was carried on by sailing ships, 
and in 1863 a regular line of vessels under this name 
was started to Bombay. For a number of years pre¬ 
vious to that a regular trade was kept up with Calcutta. 
Both these services were improved by new tonnage every 
few years until 1870, when, on the opening of the Suez 
Canal, steam began to take the place of sailing tonnage 
for the regular service. The headquarters of the line 
have been from the first in Glasgow, where they begin 
loading for the East, completing and sailing direct from 
Liverpool. The steamers which sail to Calcutta return 
to London with passengers and cargo, and during the 
season they carry large quantities of Indian tea; in fact, 
the line is the largest carrier of this description of cargo 
from India. 

The firm of George Smith and Sons has had in its 
time four generations of Smiths, each bearing the name 
of George, who gave their own personal attention to 
the business, with the result that the line has developed 
into one of the highest standing. 

The City Line has a clear and enviable record as 
regards loss or damage either to the ships or cargo. 
Several new steamers have recently been added to the 
Calcutta trade, which, in addition to being able to carry 
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a very large cargo, are luxuriously fitted with every con¬ 
venience to suit the tastes of the most fastidious pas¬ 
senger. The “ City of Paris is a notable addition, for, 
with the exception of a few mail steamers, it is the largest 
vessel engaged in the Indian service. Sir John Eller- 
man is paying particular attention to the development 
of the Indian passenger trade, and with his magnificent 
vessels, generous accommodation, and courteous treat¬ 
ment of passengers, his line cannot fail to gain the popu¬ 
larity it so justly merits. 

The services of Mr. W. S. Workman, who, for over 
twenty-five years was a partner in the old firm, have 
been retained as manager of the line. 

The mechanically worked factories in India to-day, 
under company or private ownership, number no less 
than 2,473, which shows an increase of some ioo fac¬ 
tories in the course of the year. Besides these, how¬ 
ever, the State and various municipalities and other 
official bodies, own ninety-one factories. The total fac¬ 
tories of India employ very nearly 1,000,000 hands. Of 
these, 39 per cent, are employed in Bengal and 30 per 
cent, in Bombay. Thus these two great centres between 
them account for more than two-thirds of modem in¬ 
dustrial India. 

The following industries are covered by these various 
factories:—1,090 cotton gins and presses, 242 cotton 
mills, 200 rice mills, 105 saw mills, 128 jute presses, 57 
jute mills, 83 iron and brass works and foundries, 56 
railway work-shops, 35 flour mills, and 477 miscellaneous 
factories. The above are under private ownership. Of 
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the Government and municipal factories there are six¬ 
teen printing works, sixteen railway work-shops, nine 
canal and engineering shops, and a number of arsenals 
and other factories connected with military require¬ 
ments. It is difficult to estimate the number of smaller 
factories where machinery of sorts is used, but which 
are not driven by mechanical power. Of those which 
are sufficiently important to come under the Indian 
Factories Act there are probably about 600 to-day. 
Many of these are rapidly expanding and are adopting 
motive power. But there are very small shops in the 
hands of natives apart from these, which, as time goes 
on, are developing into larger concerns. The progress 
of cotton is one of the most remarkable and interesting 
of Indian industrial features. Though this industry com¬ 
menced as far back as 1851, the first complete statistics 
which can be taken as trustworthy are for 1880. In 
that year there were sixty mills, as against 232 to-day. 
These between them have 5,945,122 spindles, and 74,084 
looms. The importance of Western India to the makers 
of cotton machinery is made clear by the fact that the 
Bombay Presidency alone contains 71 per cent, of the 
mills and spindles and 80 per cent, of the looms. In 
1909 the production was 629,886,081 lbs., of which 
242,764,993 lbs. were exported. 

The jute industry has shown one long record of steady 
progress, and little by little Indian woollen mills are 
affecting appreciably the imported article. 

The development of coal-mining is one of the most 
remarkable events in the industrial history of the 
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country. In 1885 barely a million tons of coal were 
produced; twenty years later the output amounted to 
8,417,739 tons; in 1906 the quantity rose to 9,783,250 
tons, with a pit-mouth value of approximately £2,000,000; 
and the annual output is now well over ten million tons. 
Ninety-five per cent, of the production is utilised for the 
domestic industries of the country, and since only 30 
per cent., or less, of this is consumed by railways, it may 
be inferred that there is a steadily increasing demand 
for coal in furthering other industrial developments. 

The business of the Indian Post Office at the present 
time is simply gigantic. At the close of 1909-10 the 
numerical strength of its staff was 92,163, the number 
of post offices open was 18,642, and the mileage of mail 
lines was 156,761, representing an annual travel of over 
135 millions of miles. During the year, nearly 920 mill¬ 
ions of articles, including nearly 26} millions of regis¬ 
tered articles, were given out for delivery; stamps worth 
more than i£ million pounds were sold for postal pur¬ 
poses ; over 24 \ million money orders representing a 
total value of more than 29 million pounds sterling, were 
issued; a sum of nearly 5^ million pounds was realised 
on account of tradesmen and others through the value 
payable system; over a million insured articles, repre¬ 
senting a total insured value of nearly 17 million pounds 
were posted, while the amount paid as compensation 
was only about £500; pensions to the amount of more 
than £171,000 were disbursed to the Native military 
pensioners in the Punjab; 7,701 lbs. of quinine were 
sold to the public ; and over 5! million of telegraph mes- 
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sages were sent from telegraph offices under the control 
of the Post Office, representing a total revenue of 
£213 ,75°, as compared with postal expenditure of £78,000 
on account of such offices. The number of accounts 
open in the Savings Bank, on the 31st March, 1910, was 
r >378,9i6, with a total balance of over 10J million pounds 
sterling. The total revenue and expenditure for the 
year, after making the various administrative adjust¬ 
ments, amounted to £1,943,275 and £1,986,755, respec¬ 
tively. There was no regular postal system when the 
British assumed the reins of government, but the Moghul 
Emperors received news from all parts of the Empire 
from correspondents by means of couriers. 

India contains a least £275,000,000 worth of gold, 
or nearly one-twelfth of the whole existing world's stock, 
and has absorbed £240,000,000 during the last seventy 
years, which is equal to one-tentli of the world’s pro¬ 
duction during that period. In the decade just ended 
£82,000,000 worth of gold and £88,000,000 worth of 
silver have been absorbed, making a total of £170,000,000 
worth of the precious metals. 

Very few, if any, apart from the officials directly 
concerned, realise the magnitude of the financial oper¬ 
ations performed at the India Office. In the year 1910-11 
it was responsible for £160,000,000. 

Under British rule India has risen from the ashes 
of her bitter past. She has to-day 33,000 miles of rail¬ 
way, one of the finest properties in the world, over which 
375>ooo,ooo people travelled last year; 110,000 miles 

of telegraph wire, 50,000 miles of canals and distribu- 
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taries ; 22,000,000 acres irrigated, which will be in- 

creased to about 28,000,000 at an additional cost of 
£30,000,000 within the next ten years; a postal system 
carrying 700,000,000 letters annually; schools, colleges, 
hospitals, homes, asylums, police stations, courts, and 
every other blessing known to civilisation; the land 
has been transformed from a barren waste to a market 
value of £300,000,000 and her exports increased from 
£40,000,000 to £200,000,000. 

And this has been accomplished, mark you, by a 
handful of men in an Empire, the peoples of which num¬ 
ber 315,000,000, and are the absolute antithesis of them¬ 
selves. Peoples speaking 180 different languages, and 
divided by 2,378 castes and tribal barriers. These and 
the other facts and figures which I have given must con¬ 
fuse seditionists and traitors, and delight and thrill eveiy 
true son and daughter of Britain. 

I was much impressed with the solicitude of the 
officials, for the interest and welfare of the people, and, 
but for a few exceptions, who would benefit by a term 
in an " Academy of Manners,” I found them obliging, 
attractive gentlemen. 

Burke has well said that manners are of more import¬ 
ance than laws, for the law touches us but here and there 
and now and then, while manners are always with us, 
to vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, 
barbarise or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation, like that of the air we breathe. 
They give their whole form and color to our lives, and 
either supply and aid our morals or totally destroy them. 
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I agree most heartily with Steevens that England 
does not want scholars to govern India, so much as men 
and gentlemen of good physique, unimpeachable in¬ 
tegrity, unbending strength of will, abundant common 
sense and tact. The one quality that is more useful 
than another in the world, if one wishes to achieve any¬ 
thing whatever, is tact. Brute force may succeed, but 
then, again, it may fail, and in either case it leaves an 
unpleasant memory behind it; but, if tact fails, all is 
still serene, and one may try again with equanimity. 

A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a 
man. Kites rise against and not with the wind. Even 
a head-wind is better than none. No man ever worked 
his passage anywhere in a dead calm. Firmness and 
gentleness work together far more efficiently than either 
could alone. The strength that is allied to sweetness 
has a far deeper and wider influence than would be pos¬ 
sible were it accompanied by bitter criticism. “ The 
Indian peoples/' says the Hon. Syed Husain Bilgrami, 
" love an autocratic official, provided he is sympathetic 
and just. They even prefer a high-handed man if he 
is accessible and kind. Above all, they love a gentle¬ 
man and will do anything for him. Many an English 
administrator has left behind him a name which is a 
household word in our villages and towns, and is written 
indelibly on the hearts of the people." 

I very much doubt if there is a body of administra¬ 
tors in the world to surpass the Civil Service of India, 
but I do think the term of office which is allowed to the 
officials is altogether too short for them to become 

D 
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thoroughly acquainted with the habits, wants, and feel¬ 
ings of the people. 

Britishers must never delude themselves into believing 
that they, as a body, have succeeded in gaining the affec¬ 
tions of the peoples of India. No foreigners have ever 
accomplished this feat. In justice, however, it must be 
remembered that the estrangement is not due to British 
haughtiness, but, in a great measure, to the Hindu belief 
that if a man of high caste were to dine with the highest 
official, he would be polluted for all time, and this insane 
idea permeates the whole native community. 

For many years the Indian Civil Service has been 
the victim of much calumny and denunciation. Harsh 
and unjust criticism of others' conduct or performance 
often results from using ones own ideal of excellence as 
a test. A capable but captious person examines a piece 
of work or surveys a course of action and sees, or thinks 
he sees, how it might have been improved. At once he 
begins to find fault, to depreciate, to blame, forgetting 
that the standard by which he judges is his own and not 
that of another. It remains at least very doubtful if 
he would have come up to it in the same circumstances, 
but to censure another for not bringing his practice into 
harmony with the censors imaginings is surely unreason¬ 
able. 

The members of this great body are too sensible of 
their defects not to think it probable that they may 
have committed many errors. 

We learn wisdom from failure much more than from 
success. We often discover what will do by finding 
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out what will not do; and probably he who never made 
a mistake never made a discovery. 

I cannot imagine how any person would dare to 
obtrude advice upon the members of the Civil Service, 
but such as are, in the first place, versed in the history 
and conditions of the country and speak from experi¬ 
ence, And yet one of the curses of India is the inter¬ 
ference of ignorant, sentimental, meddlesome cacklers 
in London, many of whom have never even seen the 
country and know absolutely nothing of its history or 
conditions. It is impossible to gauge by any known 
measures of human computation the heritage of woe 
which has come down from this hideous mistake. 

Let me beseech you, who are so industrious in dis¬ 
seminating erroneous statements, to examine yourselves 
and to corrrect the mistakes into w T hich you have been 
hurried by your rage against a body of men who are true 
and just in all their dealings. I have sufficient data to 
fill several volumes with which to oppose your floods of 
calumny and falsehood, for I went to India to seek one 
thing—the truth, and to judge justly the terrible crisis 
through which the country is passing. 

So long as the race of man endures, the main occupa¬ 
tion of the marvellous creatures, after they have secured 
the means of subsistence, will be to interest themselves 
in each others business; and hence the true statements, 
which we call “ scandal,” and the false ones, which we 
call “ slander,” will always be scattered in plenty. A 
scandal may, of course, be false; but I use the word to 
signify any tale, false or true, which deals with the pri- 
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vate or public conduct of any individual, and which re¬ 
presents that individual in a light the reverse of admir¬ 
able. King Solomon and David seem to have suffered 
bitterly at the hands of scandalmongers and slanderers, 
and they are equalled in bitterness only by the patriarch 
Job; so the antiquity of scandal is incontestable. 
Shakespeare says very roundly that the most stainless 
of men and women must not expect to escape calumny • 
and I have an uncomfortable notion that the view taken 
by the world's greatest and wisest is very like the truth. 
I cannot remember one man in history or one man in the 
world of to-day who has not been made a mark for 
scandal. Cardinal Newman approached the saintly ideal 
as nearly as man may, and yet even he was once accused 
of using his position in order to lead the minds of young 
men astray. The Cardinal was a terrible disputant, and 
he effectually disposed of the scandal; but still it had 
been uttered. 

“ The official life of every public servant in India," 
says the Earl of Minto, “ is a time of toil and responsi¬ 
bility. I do not believe that the people in England 
realise the amount of work, or the self-sacrificing devo¬ 
tion, demanded from their fellow-countrymen in India. 
Services rendered in a distant land, in a climate trying 
to European constitutions, often entailing separation 
from much that is dear to men and women, services for 
which the rewards of appointment to high office are few 
and can be but sparsely bestowed, but to which the men 
who have borne the burden and the heat of the day 
should, in my opinion, have the first claim." 
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Few men have had to fill a more difficult and danger¬ 
ous position in India than the Earl of Minto, who, both 
m his public and private capacity, consecrated to bene¬ 
ficial ends the high office that was committed to his trust. 
And there is no doubt that he profited materially through 
the wisdom, tenderness, and culture of the Countess. 

The London Times says, “ Lord Minto ruled with 
courage and calmness through a period of unexampled 
difficulty. His greatest merit has been that in his adher¬ 
ence to the principle of constitutional reform he has 
always been consistent and allowed no minatory agita¬ 
tion, not even an attempt on his life, to divert him from 
his course. A less courageous man might well have 
shrunk from increasing political liberty while anarchy 
and sedition were rife, and it is to Lord Minto’s lasting 
credit that he never for a moment hesitated.” 

We must not forget the women who have gone far 
away from all the comforts of the English home to an 
exhausting climate, and who have given all the choice 
riches of their sympathy to the cares of their husbands, 
and interwoven the fibre of their noble fives for ever in 
the work of India. 

Ever since his first tour in India, King George has 
taken care to keep himself abreast of current Indian 
questions. Not only has he been present in the House 
of Lords on the occasions of Indian debates of import¬ 
ance (notably those on the Councils Act) ; but he sees 
regularly the leading Anglo-Indian papers. It was in 
no formal spirit that His Majesty declared in his message 
to India, that ” The prosperity and happiness of my 
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Indian Empire will always be to me of the highest in¬ 
terest and concern, as they were to the late King- 
Emperor, and the Queen-Empress before him.” His 
Majesty was very happy in detecting the only successful 
basis upon which the Civil Service can work—that of 
sympathy, for it touches the hearts of nations and appeals 
to the domestic sentiment of mankind. Sympathy draws 
out the better part of our nature, disarming resistance, 
dissipating angry passions and melting the hardest heart. 

Nearly all the proud who seek to appear self-con¬ 
tained, statuesque, commanding, and on a pinnacle above 
human feeling have a weak side and, though they would 
resent any approach to pity, they are delighted with 
appreciative sympathy. They will hide their failures, 
or waive them aside, but they thaw and expand when 
one expresses interest in some enterprise on which they 
are bent; they are glad of participators in their aspir¬ 
ations if not in their sorrows. The uncanny strong men 
who can hold on their course alone, making secrets of 
their cares and pleasures, are mercifully rare. To most 
of us sympathy is an essential condition of happiness. 
We feel that loneliness is barren and at times terrible. 
We crave sympathy a3 a support in trouble, as a com¬ 
panionable heightening of pleasure, as an encourage¬ 
ment to brace us for hard tasks. When men or women 
have a fateful secret to keep, or a gnawing trouble to 
bear, they feel that their burden would be tolerable if 
only they could tell somebody about it, somebody who 
would hear with interest and kindness and would under¬ 
stand. It eases the heart to find a listener. Or, when 
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a long and heavy task, which cannot be avoided, stretches 
years ahead and appears almost hopeless because end¬ 
less, the worker thinks it would make a world of differ¬ 
ence if somebody would sympathetically discuss the 
outlook and give a word of reasonable encouragement. 
The busy, the perplexed, the hand-bound hunger for a 
cheery greeting from some one who knows their diffi¬ 
culties. To the young especially, the consciousness of a 
sympathetic spectatorship gives nerve and determina¬ 
tion, inspiriting them just as the hurrahing of a friendly 
crowd often helps the weaker football team to victory. 
Or, if we pass from the region of stem struggle with 
trouble or with weariness do we not find the advantage 
sympathy in perfecting enjoyment ? We are out 
am °ng the hills when Nature, working silently but in¬ 
cessantly in her laboratory, suddenly produces one of her 
marvellous transformation scenes unlike anything we had 
imagined, and we watch the change, entranced till the 
thought steals chillingly upon us that we are alone, and 
that we can never hope to put what we see into words. 
We grudge the loss of the sight to other eyes; we long- 
mgly think of the rare corroborative power of sympathy. 

Sympathy leaps direct from mind to mind without 
an y intervening medium ; it is a vague presence a con¬ 
sciousness, and not a measurable material fact; it lives 
m the same pure air as love, and fulfils as sacred a func- 
fron. All friendship is founded on some kind of sym- 
pathy, and, however different in tastes or in temper, in 
outward circumstances or inward character, two friends 
may be, there must be agreement in some direction to 
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bind them together. This agreement, too, must exist in 
certain things which fill up a good part of the thoughts 
and feelings of each, or the sympathy will be too slight 
to form a bond of union. The conscience of the people 
of India is attuned to the softest whisper of sympathy. 

Sir Andrew Fraser gives it as his opinion that there 
has been no hesitation on the part of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment or the local governments in India in carrying out 
Queen Victoria’s promise concerning the employment of 
natives in the Civil Service. When he went to India 
there was not an Indian holding an executive appoint¬ 
ment higher than that of assistant magistrate in any 
part of India with which he was acquainted. When he 
left India, Indians were holding appointments in every 
grade of the service, from that of assistant magistrate 
to membership of the Board of Revenue, which stood 
next to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in dignity. 
This far-reaching change he contends was brought about 
as rapidly as was consistent with the necessity for finding 
men really fitted for the high appointments to which 
they were thus to be promoted. 

The editor of India , who was specially invited to 
republish the following paper by the East India Associa¬ 
tion of London, was “ unable to avail himself ” of this 
interesting communication from an experienced American 
missionary, for reasons that are obvious. An “ open 
letter,” addressed to Mr. Roosevelt, having appeared in 
the Los Angeles Times , protesting against his “ laudatory 
characterization of British Rule in India,” the following 
reply was sent by Dr. David Downie, who is widely and 
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deservedly held in high esteem as a worker for many 
years at Nellore :— 

“ The writers of that letter evince gross and culpable 
ignorance of the real state of affairs in India when they 
say that the Government of India is worse than that 
of Russia ; that the people of India have no voice what¬ 
ever in the management of their own affairs; that in 
India the mere discussion of reforms is punished by open 
or secret imprisonment; that there is no Indian gentle¬ 
man, however high in position or unimpeachable his 
character, who may not at any moment be arrested and 
hurried away to an unknown prison. 

“ I have been a missionary in India for thirty-five 
years, and have had exceptional opportunities of know¬ 
ing the people and the Government of India, and I say, 
without the slightest fear of contradiction, that there is 
not a single word of truth in the statements I have re¬ 
ferred to. I cannot believe that any one of the signers 
of the protest has ever been in India, or, if he has, it has 
been to make a hop, skip, and jump through the country, 
seeing little of the country outside of the show cities, 
and learning little of either the people or the Govern¬ 
ment. It is not true to say that the people have no share 
in the government of the country. 

“ In the Madras Presidency there are 22 districts, 
each one of which has what is called * the District Board.’ 
I am a member of one of these Boards. It is composed of 
32 members, of whom 25 are natives, and about one-half 
of them are elected by the people. There are 1,000 such 
Boards in India, and what is true of those in Madras is 
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equally true of all the rest. There are 1,500,000 natives 
in Government employ, and less than 10,000 Europeans. 

“ These natives are learning self-government; but, 
as yet, it is quite true, as the President says, that India 
is incapable of self-government, and if left to themselves 
the people would fall into mutual strife, anarchy and 
ruin. This ‘ India governing herself for thousands of 
years ’! Have any of these protesters ever read a line of 
Indian History ? Do they not know that, before the 
British entered India, it was. wave upon wave of invasion’ 
war upon war and conquest upon conquest ? 

“As to taxation, it is quite true that salt is highly 
taxed; but for the mass of the people it is the only tax 
they have to pay, and the amount of salt used by a family 
is so small that it is very far from being a burden. 
Britain is taxed twenty-five times more than India. France 
and America are taxed thirteen times more than India. 
There is no country in the world that has a smaller tax 
per capita than India (see Bishop Thorbum’s ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Conquest of India’). 

“ President Roosevelt is right when he says that 
‘ India never had a better Government than the present.’ 
It is the best possible under present circumstances. 
Britain will give her a better just as fast as the people 
are able to take it. I love India and mean to end my 
days there, and for that reason it hurts me to hear other¬ 
wise intelligent men talk so foolishly about a country 
they know so little about.” 

There is a great deal of idle talk about a past golden 
age in which there was one Grand Imperial Council, pre- 
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sided over by impartial rulers, which cannot be verified 
by any historical records, and it is about time the peoples 
of India, whose memories have been dimmed by a long 
period of tranquility, learned the truth, and, upon doing so, 
I am certain there is not one that would care to return 
to the days of pillage, slaughter and cruelty which pre¬ 
ceded the British Administration. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Unrest. 


As we read history it becomes apparent that great social 
convulsions recur with the force and regularity of tidal 
waves and the disturbance comes simultaneously in coun¬ 
tries which are remote from each other in position and 
unlike in every conceivable way. 

It is really amazing the foolish and extravagant non¬ 
sense which is universally accepted by the uneducated 
peoples in India and the many pronounced signs which 
make their appearance from time to time are a monu¬ 
mental warning to the Government, how easily a terrible 
conflagration may be lighted up. 

The best and keenest of men have studied the mys¬ 
terious ways of crowds but never gained a clear and 
scientific notion of the impulses which produce such 
momentous results. Every day we hear about the in¬ 
fluence of numbers. All History tells us that the most 
gigantic changes have been precipitated by a single chance 
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word which sent a magnetic thrill through one of the 
amazing bodies which I am discussing. 

Without any intention of uttering a paradox, I declare 
my deliberate opinion that an excited crowd has, for a 
time impulses common to all, and the people move as 
though one heart and one nervous system had been 
miraculously granted as the common possession of a 
multitude. The vagaries of a crowd are like those of an 
individual deprived of reason. 

On the evening of July 14th, 1789, the courtiers of 
Versailles were dancing merrily while a hideous massacre 
was going on in the Place de Greve. Some one had 
cried, “ To the Bastile!” The mob of Paris swayed 
thither as if drawn by some occult and infuriating agency ; 
they stormed the great grim prison, and the carnival of 
blood began. On September 2nd, 1702, some thousands 
of aristocrats were immured in the Parisian gaols. Half 
a dozen carriages, bearing some six-and-thirty priests, 
passed along the streets through the mob ; some of the 
rougher people pulled down the windows of a carriage ; 
a short-tempered priest struck one assailant over the 
knuckles with a light cane, and a massacre began at which 
men still shudder. One stroke of a switch turned the 
mob into infuriated murderers ; the priests were pulled 
out and their bodies were chopped to pieces. Then the 
fierceness of the maniac came over the crowd ; the prisons 
Were forced open and the prisoners were thrust out one 
by one. The hearts of brave men failed them as they 
heard the horse howls of the wild beasts in the square ; 
but there was no escape. Forward ! The doomed wretch 
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stepped out, and straightway the axes and sabres were 
plied, and the mangled corpse was thrust on to a heap 
that rose to mountainous proportions as the hours went 
on. The night went down on the carnage;- but the 
hordes of murderers ceased not their work. Old men, 
fragile women, young children, were cast forth one by 
one, and, as such pale terror-stricken creatures came for¬ 
ward to die, the mob plunged like hounds on their quariy. 
The men with the sabres were drenched in blood ; the 
weapons grew blunt; the assassins lay down from sheer 
weariness ; but fresh relays of madmen came forward, 
and the ghastly toil never ceased. For one hundred 
hours the forlorn procession of the doomed came on to 
face the fierce yells of the blood-thirsty pack ; for one 
hundred hours the women who aided in the slaughter 
screamed like repulsive vultures; for one hundred hours 
the bravest and wisest and fairest in France fell in that 
remorseless butchery, and no word of pity was uttered 
by men who had been mere harmless artisans and 
labourers before the murderous shock of fury shot through 
the mob and welded them into one mass of humanity 
actuated by the dark spirit of carnage. The beautiful 
Princess de Uambelle was reclining in her cell; she was 
young, she was good—she had spent her life in acts of 
sweetness and kindness. Ah, could they not spare her ? 
She shrank as the seething multitude screamed for her 
blood. Unhappy, lovely lady—there was no drawing 
back ! She was killed by a blow from behind. Was I 
not right in saying that the action of an aroused mob are 
like those of a criminal lunatic ? Most of those who 
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carried out the September massacres were in their right 
senses when alone ; but the inexplicable mob-influence 
transformed the individually sane men into members of 
a mad and murderous confederacy. 

It is a horrible thing to say, but it almost seems as 
though the ordinary human creatures are possessed of a 
latent instinct for murder and destruction which may 
instantly be inflamed to violent activity by the sympathy 
of numbers. A mob does not reason; it has no grati¬ 
tude; it is whimsical to a degree, which may be comic 
or ghastly according to circumstances. 

It would be wrong to say that the impulses of a 
crowd are always noxious; the very caprice and lightness 
of the many-headed sometimes bring about results which 
are not unpleasant. 

The recent attack upon Lord Hardinge called forth 
a strong protest from the peoples of India, who are bitterly 
opposed to murder and violence which has cast such an 
unpleasant reflection upon their country. They are help¬ 
less, however, to prevent such crimes, and this fact should 
remind the Government that they are confronted by an 
organization which is not only thorough but impalpable. 

Every attempt that has been made to discover the 
prune movers in the series of murders of officials has failed. 
Their secret methods defy the detectives. Every com¬ 
munication is made through special messengers who have 
proved equally as elusive as their masters. 

The Government has made one discovery, and that is 
the readiness of a certain element to murder an official 
mid walk to the gallows with the utmost composure, for 
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they have been taught that such a death is the gateway 
to Paradise. It is very apparent that a number of the 
native papers are in the hands of the conspirators, and it 
would be a wise step if the Government were to increase 
the deposit which is to be forfeited upon conviction of an 
attempt to incite to murder or anarchial outrages, tamper 
with the loyalty of the army and navy, excite racial, 
class or religious animosity, contempt of the Government 
or native prince, or the intimidation of public servants. 

" We see,” said Sir Herbert Risley, at the opening of 
the Imperial Council on P'ebruary 4th, 1910, “ a widely 
read portion of the Indian press occupied in rendering 
the Government odious in the sight of the Indian people. 
This Government is represented as a foreign one, and 
therefore selfish and tyrannical. It is alleged to have 
produced famine, its public works to have generated 
malaria, to have introduced the plague and poisoned the 
wells with the object of reducing the population in order 
to place it in subjection ; to have destroyed religion by 
a Godless system of education, and, in short, to have 
enslaved a whole people who now struggle to be free. 
The press openly proclaims that the only cure for the ills 
of India is freedom from foreign rule.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant has pointed out repeatedly the 
vast influence for evil exercised by seditious papers and 
pamphlets scattered far and wide throughout the country 
trying to stir up bad feeling between the different nation¬ 
alities in the land, that are constantly appealing to boys, 
and stirring in their hearts a spirit of hatred rather than of 
love, misrepresenting everything, attributing bad motives 
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where bad motives do not exist; picking out a certain num¬ 
ber of facts and taking them away from, and everything 
that surrounds them, and putting them boldly forward 
ns part of a general policy, thus poisoning the minds of 
thousands of 3'oung men in India. 

These Hindus who arm themselves with magazine 
guns and picric acid bombs and wait with all the patient 
cunning of nioral insanity to murder innocent men are 
the tools of the “ Patriots,” and this is what they call 
*' Patriotism.” It is absurdity linked with cowardice, 
treachery and ingratitude. I affirm that the peoples of 
India are insulted by these despicable villains who, on 
the plea of defending them, sully them by their degrad¬ 
ing “ championship ”—who drag in the filth all that 
which India cherishes dearly. It is a shame the stain 
of which the Government efforts on behalf of truth and 
justice can alone wipe out. The seditionist press, which 
no Indian Prince or European Government would toler¬ 
ate for a month, has been very active, and knows that 
when folly and lies are sown broadcast, you necessarily 
reap insanity. They say that the British are responsible 
for the trouble, that they who are lovers of truth and 
justice are leading the nation astray and urging it to 
violence. I give the seditious press the most direct con¬ 
tradiction and impress upon them the fact that assassin¬ 
ation has never changed the history of the world. Even 
the costly sacrifice of a Caesar did not propitiate the in¬ 
exorable destiny of his country. Ihe great Daniel 
O’Connell said, with much truth, " Violence is of time, 
right is heaven born.” 
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The British desire has been to make peace to alloy- 
discontent. As these assassins have been inspired by 
the Russian Nihilists, it is with pleasure that I quote 
the late Count Leo Tolstoy's reply to an Indian who 
publishes a revolutionary sheet in Seattle, Washington. 
“ In your magazine you insert as the basic principle 
which should direct the activity of your people, the follow¬ 
ing thought as a motto :—* Resistance to aggression is 
not simply justifiable but imperative; non-resistance 
hurts both altruism and egoism.' 

“You say that the English have enslaved and keep 
the people in India in subjection because the latter have 
not resisted sufficiently and do not meet force by force. 

“ But it is just the contrary. If the English have 
enslaved the people of India it is just because they recog¬ 
nized and do recognize coercion as the main and funda¬ 
mental principle of their social order. In the name of 
this principle, they submitted to their little Rajas, in 
their name they struggled with the English and at present 
are preparing to struggle with them again. 

“A commercial company enslaved a nation compris¬ 
ing 300,000,000. Tell this to a man free from super¬ 
stition and he will fail to grasp what these words mean. 
What does it mean that 30,000 people, not athletes, but 
rather weak and ill-looking, have enslaved 300,000,000 
vigorous, clever, strong, freedom-loving people? Do not 
the figures make it clear that the English did not enslave 
the Indians; but the Indians enslaved themselves ? 

“ For the Indians to complain that the English have 
enslaved them is equal to people who are addicted to 
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drink complaining that vendors of wine who have settled 
in their midst have enslaved them. You tell them that 
they can abstain from drinking, but they answer that 
they are so accustomed to it they cannot abstain, that 
they find it necessary to keep up their energy by wine. 
Is not that the case with all the people who submit to 
thousands and hundreds of individuals, either of their 
own nation or of foreign nations. 

“ If the peoples of India have been enslaved by 
violence it is because they themselves have lived by 
violence, and do not recognise the eternal law of love 
inherent in humanity.” 

There is nothing in the universe, as far as I know, 
s o complex, so intricate, so baffling to investigation as 
human character. Motives and tendencies are so min¬ 
gled and blended that it is impossible to lay them out 
ln order and take an account of them. Let any one 
honestly attempt so to treat his own, and he will at once 
leel his inadequacy. Yet how much more difficult is 
lt to enter into another’s being, to detect his manifold * 
Propensities and weigh their power, to count up and 
discriminate his qualities, to estimate his temptations, 
to measure his responsibility ! 

If the Government were to grant the requests of these 
Patriots,” instead of restoring the peace for which we 
i° n g, and which we all of us desire, it would sow fresh 
seeds of passion and disorder. 

A peremptory negative at the right time has saved 
uiany millions from perdition. A w r eak assent at the 
'Wrong time has been the ruin of millions. 
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It is amusing to hear and read what these miserable 
creatures say about liberty. Liberty! “ What things 

are done in thy name !” That was the address of poor 
Madame Roland to the Goddess of Liberty. Yes ! And 
I, in this case, might vary the saying a little and exclaim, 
“ What things are said in thy name ?” 

The British Government, which is the very Hercules 
of liberty, must teach these agitators that liberty and 
license are two widely different things. 

Liberty has no rights which are not grafted on justice ; 
and the chief duty of liberty is to defend justice. 

I recommend to the notice of these self-appointed 
Advocates, Patriots, Nationalists and their friends, the 
letters from the leading Princes, published in the Gazette 
of India, on January 22nd, 1910. 

Whenever I think of traitors and seditionists the 
words of Lysias, in his speech against Eratosthenes for 
murder, always comes to mind :—“ The city must be 
purged of turbulent and corrupt men that, the contagion 
of their bad example being removed, other citizens may 
return to their duty and public happiness be restored.” 
And while I agree with M. de Cassagnac, that “ Traitors 
are abominable things,” I do not think they should be 
pitilessly shot like wild beasts but very severely punished. 

“ Of all the causes of unrest which has of late unhappily 
prevailed in India,” says Sir J. D. Rees, “ the chief of course 
is the system of education which we ourselves introduced 
—advisedly, so far as the limited vision went of those 
responsible—blindly in view of the inevitable conse¬ 
quences.” 
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And this idea of Sir J. D. Rees is heartily endorsed by 
Dr. Garfield Williams, who says, “ Some of my friends 
deny that the discontent among the students is a serious 
factor in the present situation. I cannot agree with them. 
Indeed, I think it would be hardly possible to magnify 
the seriousness of the discontent among the students 
because it must be judged, not so much by its present 
growth, as by its possible or even probable fruition. A 
habit of thought is an infinitely more dangerous thing than 
a mere isolated act, and, in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of others in Calcutta who are in a better position to gauge 
the thoughts of the students in matters political and 
sociological, is such as to work itself out at some future 
date in action, will be nothing short of disastrous to 
themselves and to their country. To mention one thing 
only in illustration of what I mean. Almost every student 
with whom I am acquainted seems to be possessed by the 
idea that ‘ great injustice is being done to the country 
constantly and always.’ This is simply a habit of thought 
circulated by the seditionist Press and Brahmanistic 
literature. He possesses no effective data from which he 
can argue for or against the injustice ; he just believes in 
the injustice. And surely the following facts which have 
been established by the evidence before the law courts 
in the anarchistic trials as regards the common character¬ 
istics of the anarchists, are sufficiently significant :— 

1. They are all, without exception, young men. 

2. Almost all are past students, or students, some 
of whom have left study half-way and are now doing 
nothing. 
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3. Almost all of them are out of touch with their 
homes and guardians—in fact, are quite beyond parental 
authority. 

4. Most of them have pseudo-religious motives, and 
are followers of the Gita.” 

I hope that it will not be long before it dawns upon the 
Government that a great evil lies in the neglect of native 
opinions, and in the sudden departure from the long- 
established principles of native administration. 

The peoples of India must be carefully and slowly 
weaned from their old ways. 

It is here—in this troubled country—that we recognise 
that we are living in a strange, in a marvellous time ! 
Old ideas have taken wing and flown away, it is here that 
we see the building of life rising slowly day by day through 
the years. The cycle of sleep has vanished and the dawn 
brings great problems to solve, new decisions to make, 
new duties to perform. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Durbar. 


The Durbar—on December 12th, 1911—was one of the 
giant mile posts in history, for it was the first occasion 
on which a King Emperor had visited India to receive 
the homage of his people, and I think it most appro¬ 
priate that the ceremony should have taken place in 
the ancient capital of Delhi, which stood before the first 
historian impressed his first word in clay, or cut his first 
word in marble, or wrote his first word on papyrus. We 
know that Delhi existed longer before Christ’s time than 
we five after His time. Delhi is built on the ruins of 
seven cities, which ruins cover fourteen miles with wrecked 
temples, broken fortresses, split tombs, tumbled down 
palaces, and the debris of centuries. An Archaeologist 
could profitably spend his life here, talking with the past, 
through its lips of venerable masonry. 

To the eastern mind there is a familiarity and holi¬ 
ness with a Durbar, which arises out of religion and im- 
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memorial usages. Every sovereign of India lias had his 
Durbar, and every Chief and Noble of the present day 
have their’s, for it is an imperative feature in the cere¬ 
monial life of the country. 

The idea of some persons seems to be that the Durbar 
was a Coronation and intended only to show the strength 
and magnificence of the Empire and the glitter of the 
East. “ How strangely we often misread each other in 
the world,” said Lord Curzon, in speaking of the Durbar, 
at which he represented the late King-Emperor. “ I 
suppose that reams of paper and gallons of ink have been 
expended upon the delineation of the splendours of the 
Durbar. I hope I am not a rhapsodist or a dreamer ; 
but, to me, the Durbar is not a panorama or a proces¬ 
sion ; but a landmark in the history of the people, and 
a chapter in the ritual of the State. What is it intended 
for ? It is meant to remind all the Princes and Peoples 
of the Asiatic Empire of the British Crown that they 
have passed under the dominion of a new and single 
Sovereign, to enable them to solemnize that great and 
momentous event, and to receive the Royal assurance 
and greeting. And what will be its effect. They will 
learn that under that benign influence they are one; 
that they are not scattered atoms in a heterogeneous 
and majestic whole. The scales of isolation and pre¬ 
judice and distrust will fall from their eyes, and, from 
the Arab Sheikhs of Aden on the west to the Shan 
Chiefs of the Mekong on the borders of China, they will 
feel the thrill of a common loyalty and the inspiration of 
a single aim. Is there nothing in this! Is it nothing 
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that the Sovereign should exchange pledges with his 
assembled lieges—of protection and respect on the one 
side, of spontaneous allegiance on the other. It is noth¬ 
ing that the citizens of the Empire should learn what 
that Empire means ! 

" The Durbar is not merely the expression of an emotion, 
but the record of an experience and the declaration of 
a belief. For, to these millions, the King’s Government 
has given freedom from invasion and anarchy ; to others 
it has guaranteed their rights and privileges ; to others 
it opens ever widening avenues of honourable employ¬ 
ment ; to the masses it dispenses mercy in the hour of 
suffering; and to all it endeavours to give equal justice, 
immunity from oppression, and the blessings of enlighten¬ 
ment and peace. To have won such a dominion is a great 
achievement. To hold it by fair and righteous dealing is a 
greater. To weld it by prudent statesmanship into a single 
and compact whole will be and is the greatest of all.” 

I have been much amused at the impossible stories 
concerning the fearful cost and drain on the peoples of 
India, and went carefully into the details of the late 
King-Emperor’s Durbar. Now what do you think was 
the actual cost ? One-sixth part of a penny per head 
of the entire community. Just imagine it; they paid 
much less than a fartliing, and received eight times that 
sum through relief of taxation. Another interesting fact 
is that the Government ceased to exact any interest for 
a period of three years upon all loans that had been made 
or guaranteed by the Government of India to Native 
States in connection with the last famine. 
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Matters were so arranged, that down to the smallest 
detail every farthing was considered, and it came back 
in some form or other. Endless thousands of natives 
in every town and village in India received employment 
and splendid wages, so that from the financial, as well 
as the ceremonial side, the peoples of India were of quite 
a different opinion to their shrieking, self-appointed 
advocates. From what I can learn, there is a move¬ 
ment on foot to try and persuade King George to arrange 
a Durbar every year. 

In conversation with a number of Indian Princes, I 
found they were unanimous in supporting the idea of a 
Royal Viceroy. Such a step would undoubtedly be of 
much good, for Royalty is a useful symbol which has 
such effect on the imagination of ambitious men that 
it prevents troublesome jarring. 

It is most unfortunate that the revocation of the 
partition of Bengal and the change of capital to Delhi, 
should have been associated with the Durbar. 

Sir J. D. Rees, speaking in the House of Commons 
on the Government of India Bill, criticised the action of 
the Government in transferring the capital from Calcutta 
to Delhi, and particularly in taking action imder cover 
of his Majesty. The people of India had no sentiment 
in favour of Delhi. The name was now one of pain and 
suffering to them, rather than of pride and sentiment 
such as the Government assumed. 

To go from Calcutta to Delhi was like removing from 
Westminster to Winchester, and if Delhi were the capital 
it would strike a fatal blow to British prestige. The 
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change was condemned by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and by the majority of the Anglo-Indian papers. The 
fact was that the only policy of the Government in India, 
as well as in England, was one of surrender to agitation, 
which, whether or not it might be necessary or excusable 
at home, was in India absolutely fatal and fraught with 
disaster to England’s interests in the future. It was 
deplorable that the policy should be one of sacrificing 
the friendly many to conciliate the unfriendly few. • In¬ 
stead of these Coronation concessions satisfying the 
historical sense of millions and relieving a deeply-seated 
grievance, they had failed all along, and were received 
with the greatest possible hostility by a community to 
which we were under the deepest debt, the commercial 
community, and by the Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal, 
while the bulk of the population looked on them with 
absolute indifference. 

The expense of building a new capital at Delhi would 
be enormous, whilst the extra administrative cost alone 
would be five and a half lakhs of rupees—about £36,000 
or £37,000. 

The revocation of the petition of Bengal is the first 
occasion on which the British Government has broken 
its word. Lord Morley assured the Mahommedans of 
Eastern Bengal that the partition of Bengal would never 
be undone. I have always understood that in practical 
politics the proper rule is not to disturb the settlement 
once fairly reached of a difficult question. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Education. 


The culture that turns to poison defeats the ends of those 
who administer it. 

The ignorance of the people is the greatest danger to 
which the Indian Empire is exposed, and it is to be hoped 
that the Government will be successful in destroying 
this evil by promoting a correct system of education, 
instead of the imitations to be met with at the present 
day. 

The London Times , as far back as 1897, pointed out 
that there has been more zeal than wisdom, more eager¬ 
ness to imitate English models than to give the educa¬ 
tion really needed by the natives. 

The problem to be solved is the adaptation of an 
educational system which will open out the undeveloped 
nature of the peoples of India, to bring out their facul¬ 
ties and impart skill in their use ; to set the seeds of 
many powers growing; to teach as large and as varied 
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a knowledge of human nature, both their own and the 
world about them as possible, to give them, according 
to their circumstances, the largest practicable acquain¬ 
tance with life, what it is composed of morally, intel¬ 
lectually, and materially, and how to deal with it. 

Education is not first or chiefly the mere learning 
of certain facts or principles ; it is such a development 
and training of faculty as makes a man master of him¬ 
self and his conditions. Each one must build his character 
for himself, and the best service that can be rendered 
to any man is to enable him to build it upon firm found¬ 
ations and with enduring materials. 

It is imperative that we remember here that mal- 
information is more hopeless than non-information, for 
error is always more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is 
a blank sheet on which we may write, but error is a scrib¬ 
bled one from which we must first erase. 

There is a very intimate relation between brain and 
stomach which the peoples of India do not seem to realise. 
They must work harmoniously together if the best results 
are to be obtained. Brain exhaustion and continuous 
depressing emotions, worry, and anxiety cause derange¬ 
ments of digestion by retarding the secretion of fluids 
upon which digestion depends. On the other hand, 
food in insufficient or in excessive quantities and in¬ 
digestible food affect the brain by causing sluggishness 
of thought and diminution of mental vigour. Brain and 
stomach cannot perform their functions to best advant¬ 
age simultaneously. 

In their haste to train the intelligence of the peoples 
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of India the educationalists have over-looked the com¬ 
monplace necessity of nourishing the frame; in stimu¬ 
lating the brain to action they have increased the drafts 
which it makes on the circulation, and unless means are 
used to replenish the blood the result must be a heavy 
penalty in physical development, and natural repug¬ 
nance to the task they wish to impose. 

Morgan, in “ Ancient Society/’ points out that “the 
regularity and certainty of the food-supply were factors 
of fundamental importance in lifting the savage races 
to a higher plane of culture.” 

Agriculture, which is the most important of all Ind¬ 
ian industries and the basis of Indian prosperity is in a 
wretched position. 

India is in urgent need of young men educated for 
industrial careers in order to get the full value of pro¬ 
duction and to prevent waste in many forms which is 
rampant everywhere. 

“ I really think,” wrote Lord Mayo, in a private letter 
to Lord Napier of Ettrick, in 1869, “ That the time is 
come when we ought to start something like an agri¬ 
cultural department in the Government of India, with 
branches in the Presidencies and the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
norships. Agriculture, on which every man here de¬ 
pends, is almost neglected by the Government. I have 
seen enough already in my wanderings to know that 
there is an enormous field not exactly for the reform, 
but for the investigation of husbandry in India.” 
“ Every day,” runs a letter to another friend later in the 
year, “ the want of a Department for Agricultural trade 
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is more keenly felt, and I believe that the establishment 
of a separate Department of the Government for this 
object would be one of the most useful measures which 
could at present be taken into consideration.'* 

It remained for the much maligned Lord Curzon, 
however, to institute Agricultural reform, which had 
been disgracefully neglected for so many years and, in 
view of the facts that eighty per cent, of the people are 
dependent upon agriculture, with a land revenue amount¬ 
ing to about 30 millions, and that the checks of war and 
famine, which formerly cut down the population, have 
been removed. It is desirable that every official dedi¬ 
cate his energies to its consummation. Unfortunately, 
there are two obstacles which appear on the horizon— 
the seasons and the cultivator's natural improvidence. 
He will beggar himself for many years and very often 
for life in order to have a “ large ” time at a single mar¬ 
riage festivity. 

The modem world is essentially a business world, 
and will not tolerate any system which does not give 
sound business instruction. 

There was a time when some of the colleges of the 
w °rld looked with contempt upon the practical side of 
learning. “ What!” cried the Professor, “ going to turn 
education into a money-making machine ?” Education 
was regarded as purely the adornment, the peacock 
feathers, of the mind. If a man were strong enough to 
pull out the feathers and become a success, they cried. 
See what our nursing mother of learning has done V 9 
Hut if he should let the feathers remain, and stmt, a 
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The advancement of science has compelled the col¬ 
leges to take their eyes off the past and to work toward 
the future. Schools and colleges must be great work¬ 
shops as well as great libraries in which the students 
learn to recognise the dignity of labour. Humanity is 
a labourer, and nothing but a labourer. Humanity came 
upon this earth to find it a mixture of jungle, swamp, 
desert, and forest. Wild beasts and wild passions domin¬ 
ated in the air, and on the ground, and in the water. 

Human labour, painfully struggling through the ages, 
is gradually replacing chaos with harmony, deserts with 
fertile, irrigated plains and trackless forests with peace¬ 
ful homes for thinking men. All the great work of the 
world is the product of labour—labour of the mind and 
labour of the body. Genuine happiness in this world 
cannot be obtained without work and responsibility. 

I was deeply interested in a pamphlet sent me by 
Prabashankar Pattani, Dewan of Bhavnagar, in which 
he says :—“ I would make the people bear the cost of 
primary and secondary education themselves, and I 
would entrust the management of these schools to them. 
I would leave in the hands of Government collegiate, or 
higher education, with the proviso that it should be free, 
and that the portals of the colleges be flung wide open so 
that all who will may enter. If the people relieve Govern¬ 
ment of the cost of primary and secondary education, 
they are entitled to claim that higher education be given 
free at the cost of the State. But the free higher educa- 
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tion to be given under such system must be very different 
from the higher education now in vogue. Both the stand¬ 
ard of education and the method of imparting it are 
faulty. Bet me touch for a moment on the higher edu¬ 
cational machinery. Our colleges are widely scattered. 
They should be concentrated in favourable localities, 
and made parts of a homogeneous whole, instead of a 
series of detached entities. Diffusion means waste and 
a lower standard of efficiency; concentration means 
economy and a higher standard of efficiency. With our 
colleges grouped professors could be appointed for sub¬ 
jects and not for colleges. The classes would be composed 
of the students of all the grouped colleges and taught by 
the specialist professors. For instance, the chemistry class 
would be attended by the chemistry students from the 
Medical, Science, Engineering and Arts Colleges, and 
so with each great head of instruction. As tuition would 
be given through lectures, and not by means of class 
teaching, the size of the classes would be no obstacle. 
Only by concentration along these lines can we make 
our higher education efficient. We should save a good 
deal of money. Instead of there being a science professor 
for each college, there would be one or two for the whole 
group. With the money so saved we could afford to raise 
the pay of the professors, and so attract to India men 
of the calibre of those engaged in the best colleges of 
Europe and America. If, by throwing the burden of 
Primary and secondary education on the people, we can 
devote to higher education the whole of the four’millions 
which Government give for educational purposes, and 
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if, by concentrating our colleges, we can substitute greater 
efficiency for the same expenditure, we shall have ad¬ 
vanced a long way toward our goal, namely, the placing 
of higher education free, within the reach of all. 

It is only by making education free in the higher 
branches, as well as in the primary and secondary stand¬ 
ards, that we can have a system of free education in the 
true sense of the term. It is only by this means that 
we can reach every stratum of society. Let us, there¬ 
fore, make the people themselves responsible for the 
maintenance and management of their primary and 
secondary schools. Let us, in return for taking this 
burden from the shoulders of Government, press for a 
Government system of higher education, free and acces¬ 
sible to all. Then there will be no obstacle in the path 
of the student, from the primary school to the college. 
Then the poorest and the wealthiest will have equal op¬ 
portunities for the acquisition of knowledge. Every 
brain will have an equal opportunity of development. 
The country will be able to draw upon the best brains 
of its children in all walks of life. Poverty will cease 
to be a bar to the acquisition of knowledge, and when 
we dissipate ignorance, then shall we drive poverty out 
of India. Free education in this catholic sense is the 
ideal we should set before ourselves. It we can attain 
it, all other rights will follow." 

No stronger evidence in favour of extending primary 
education can be found than in the ridiculous stories told 
of the ryots during the season in which Halley's Comet 
appeared. 
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It is deplorable that at this day there are men and 
women in India who believe implicitly in the humbug 
of scheming astrologers. There should be a law com¬ 
pelling these charlatans to confine their prognostica¬ 
tions to such branches of their art as will not interfere 
with the general welfare of the people. 

After years of triumphant talk about educational 
progress, the Government of India is beginning to find 
out that u progress ” of a particular sort is not, after all, 
a matter of rejoicing. I have been forced to the con¬ 
clusion that those who are responsible for the educational 
condition of India are on a perilously wrong track, and 
that, unless they find the right road speedily, they will 
plunge the country into a complexity of woes. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Babu English. 


An app'ication for quarters to be repaired. 

“ Sir : 

“ We beg most respectfully to inform your honor, 
that the house allot to us by Railway Company for our 
residences have many leakings in its roof, for which we 
are suffering the much troubles, also our wives, and 
family. 

" Also we have utmost difficulty to prepare our foods 
and in rain time it cannot be done therefore all our bellys 
remain empty in night time which is not good for our 
health's sake. 

“ Kindly order for full repairs of all our habitation 
at earliest date for which act of clemency we shall be 
ever prayed. 

“ We remain, Sir, etc." 
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Complaint made to a magistrate by the Head-man 
of a village :— 

“ Sir: 

“ Most respectfully, and with deepest humility, I beg 
to draw your attention that the village Italia Chuck 
in which place is my home, is being repeatedly devastated 
by a man-eater tiger who scarcely troubles even in 
time of daylight to conceal himself in the surrounding 
hill. 

“ For some period his ravage was on cattles, and 
other animals only, but grown more bold by experience 
of our helplessness he has now chosen to indulge in the 
human form. Several men, women, and children of all 
ages have already fallen his victims and are partly eaten 
by his voracious appetite, and we now fear of our lives 
from shades of evening to morning dawn. 

“ This dreadful monster accustoms himself to prowl 
about our very door step until some unfortunate being 
strays a few yards outside, when by one kick of his for¬ 
ward leg, the poor victim is stretched insensible, or dead, 
after which time he is drag a short distance and eaten 
so much he wants. 

" Sir, the native police have no power in the matter, 
and we have no proper ball gun here, neither we feel con¬ 
fidence in our aims, w r e therefore hope you to order some 
European gentlemen to shoot it at your earliest con¬ 
venience. 

41 1 shall ever pray your long lifes and prosperity.” 


Report made by the chief clerk of an office who had 
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been instructed to inquire into a quarrel between two of 
his subordinates. 

“ Respected Sir : 

“ Under compliance of your valued instruction I have 
duly made inquiry into cause of rows between Babus 
H. H. Shore, and B. C. Chatterjee, and result is here¬ 
with for your approval and consideration. 

“ The former man being somewhat in bad tempers 
owning to his family disagreements, spoke in the irrit¬ 
able manner to the latter, who also retorted him in 
similar fashion and on hearing this Babu H. H. Shore 
who is holding a book in his hands thrown it forcibly 
at the other giving a severe strike on the nose. This 
made the B. C. Chatterjee very enraged and he at once 
struck Ins adversary sharply with his foot, and there 
was severe struggle between the combatants until the 
office staff separated them. 

“No doubt both are to be blamed for such unruly 
conduct but now both are cooled, and humbly solicit to 
be let off for this once. If ever again they offended in 
like manner they are quite ready to be sack at once with¬ 
out farther inquiry. Your honour will therefore kindly 
consider their fault with leniency and pass the order as 
thought best. So much I can say that they are truly 
penitent, and if you decide against them it will be in¬ 
jurious to their wives and families, who are already scarcely 
able to find subsistence owing to the high" price of every 
necessary of life. 

“ Hoping their prayer may be listened to with interest 
and compassion.—“ I remain,- 
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An appeal for a transfer. 

" Sir: 

“ Be not angry on one for thus troubling you for 
necessity has no law, and I am about to be dead if too 
long remaining here. 

“ After completing my daily labor I am so much 
weary that I care not to consume any of the foodings 
prepared, and remain prostrate in my bed whole night, 
and ever by morning time the balm of sleep not always 
restores my vigorousness. 

“ Mankind cannot for ever withstand such trouble 
without failing of his healths therefore your goodness 
may kindly transfer me at some easy place of work where 
I may be rested until recovery. 

“ Never I before complain to your honor of the duty 
inflicted but in this time there is no excuse for my silence 
as, the failing health is explained in former part. 

“I remain,-” 

Essay on the Horse. 

" The horse he is a noble animal but when he is angry 
be will not do so. He is ridden by the bridle and saddle, 
the driver places his foot in the stirrup, strides his leg 
across of the saddle and drive the animal by the rein. 

41 This is called the equestrian exercises, and was 
much in favor by former Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
when the horse is travel in the canter the motion some 
what pleasing, but at the time of the trot, it is more 
difficult and painful except the driver has in his days of 
youth acquire the proper form of movement. The Babu 
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do not of his own will love the equestrian exercise, but 
with object to gain favor of his head of Department he 
often faced to undergo the painful ordeal. 

“ In the England many gentlemens hunt the wily fox 
by horseback; they are called fox-hunters, and master 
of hounds, also in our Bengal but chiefly in other province 
the Jackal is hunted in similar fashion they are not called 
Jackal hunters for this, why is the reason I cannot say.*’ 


Application for the Post of Assistant Schoolmaster. 

“ Sir : 

" Hearing through the columens of advertisement in 
newspaper that there is an employment for an assistant 
master in your school, I offer myself as one of the can¬ 
didate. 

“ There being no requirements of masters in the educa¬ 
tional Department, at the time I left the school, I was 
taken on in an English office and after working several 
years here my services were dispensed with from the 
October last. I have however stored up my mind with 
every way possible of teaching boys as during my incum¬ 
bency in the office I kept a night school for the purpose 
of drawing exquisite emoluments thereby on hand and 
keeping my knowledge fresh on the other. Moreover I 
beg to state that I scarcely fulfil your concluding term of 
Bachelor. Though married but wifeless; I was married 
in the early stage of my life, and my partner died ere 
she could attain the age of puberty. However I do not 
confess of remaining in this hood very long as after a 
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year or two I shall remarried when I have settled up my 
self in the world. 

“ Hoping to receive a gracious and favourable reply. 

“ I remain,--.” 

Answers collected from a written examination in 
chemistry, held in an Indian University. 

“ Sulphur is a smellful gas.” Nitrogen is a remark¬ 
able lazy gas, and is good for nothing. Carbon always 
exist in a dark room. There is no living being in the 
whole world that does not contain carbon. “ Gas is 
made by filling a poker with coal and heating it. Chlorine 
gives botheration to the throat. Hydrogen is a colour¬ 
less invincible gas, and bums itself without any bodies 
help. Nitric acid is used in the preparation of current 
electricity. It is very bad for teachers to pour it on our 
hands.’* “ Soda is formed by heating casto-oil and 

potash. Caustic soda is used in the manufacture of soda- 
water. Caustic soda is used as a summer drink.” Lime 
is used as a kind of gum for builders to stick bricks 
together.” 


An essay, written by a Brahmin F.A. Student of the 
Madras University. 

“ The mother has a great affection to bring forth 
children, to bread to see all plays done by them and to 
hear the drowned words uttered by them. All these 
anxious wishes of the mother are called the meternal 
anxiety. When she is a bride of youth, she takes hold of 
a bride groom and when she finds no children was bom 
J 
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ioher she prays to God that she will pay ioo rupees. 
If it so happens she will ask her husband to pay ioo 
rupees and will pay to God fearing that he will do harm 
to the child. She places all her mind towards the child 
and when it cries she comes and presses the child to the 
heart and will give milk to stop crying. When it makes 
her clothes dirty she endures it with patience. If any¬ 
body were to beat it she will feel pity on it and will go 
even to quarrel with them. Do you think anybody 
will feel pity on us like our mother ? No ! Nobody will 
feel pity on us except our mother. When she is angry 
she beats it and at the same time feels sorrow. When the 
child is five years old she asks her husband to join this 
boy in the schools. For to attend school she spends ioo 
rupees. The mother advices the boy to read well but 
not to take cuts every day from the teacher. If she 
sees the teacher beating she begs him not to beat but to 
advice and will shed tears from her eyes. Do you think 
anybody will feel pity ? If boys were to beat she will 
go and will beat them. Then we must come to the con¬ 
clusion that metemal anxiety is the greatest of all 
anxieties. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Army. 

Englishmen fight for a principle, but not for a person. 
Whatever system of Government interferes with or changes 
the customs and prejudices of individuals must provide 
a powerful organization for enforcing its command. 

In an Empire like India, with its marked and bitter 
barriers, where disaffection has always existed, and 
where trouble may any day break out, a strong army is 
necessary, and never in the existence of British rule was 
it more necessary for the Government to be able to pro¬ 
tect itself against all attacks from without or from with¬ 
in, than at the present moment. Lord Dufferin con¬ 
sidered 25 years ago, that the army which was raised by 
him to its present total 225,000 (70,900 British and 150,000 
Indian troops) was necessary for the happiness and pro¬ 
tection of the peoples of India. This protection against 
nil external enemies and security of internal peace costs 
the peoples of India less than two-pence a month. The 
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Indian army, which is the most stable of all British mili¬ 
tary institutions, is an essential element for it gives to 
the Administration that dignity and power which Oriental 
usage attaches to its rulers. In fact it is the army that 
has made British rule possible in India. 

A Government without an adequate military force 
behind it would give full scope to those instincts of in¬ 
trigue, which are so strong in Asiatics, and submerge with 
carnage everything from one end of the land to the other. 
The smouldering hatreds of a great congeries of unedu¬ 
cated races cannot be extinguished unless the Govern¬ 
ment is sufficiently strong to enforce its decisions should 
other measures fail. 

The Indian Army must be ready to protect the North- 
Western and North-Eastern frontiers, maintain internal 
security, and to take its place in the defence of the British 
Empire. 

In the average regiments of the Punjab no men are 
taken under five feet six inches in height and thirty- 
three inches round the chest, in some regiments none 
under five feet seven inches; but judging from the 
strapping fellows in the Sikh Regiments, their standard 
must be still higher. Although the Pathans and Sikhs 
are usually given the first rank for soldierly qualities and 
bearing, the Goorkhas, of Mongolian race, from the hills 
of Nepal and Assam, are nearly, if not quite, as efficient. 
Being of small and wiry physique, they do not make such 
an imposing appearance on parade ; but they are fine 
mountaineers, full of fire and pluck in action, and, at 
such times, when their innate ferocity comes to the 
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surface, their officers often have difficulty in restraining 
them. 

The following story, describing the unique plan by 
which a rogue was discovered among the native troops 
of British India, is told by a veteran English officer. 
Shortly after he had assumed command of the Fourteenth 
Native Bengal Infantry, a complaint was brought to him 
of a theft which had just been committed in the barracks, 
to the perpetrator of which there was not the slightest 
clue. The next morning, on parade, the colonel passed 
along the line, giving to each man in turn a thin strip of 
bamboo; and, when all were supplied, he said, with 
solemn emphasis, “ My men, there is a thief among you, 
and Brahma has revealed to me how I am to detect him. 
Come forward one by one, and give me your bamboo 
chips; and the guilty man, let him do what he may, will 
have the longest.” The soldiers, not a little startled at 
this mysterious threat, obeyed without a word; but, 
before the first dozen had filed past, the colonel suddenly 
seized one of them by the throat, and shouted, “ You 
are the man !” The Hindoo fell upon his knees, and 
whined out a confession of the theft, while his terrified 
comrades salaamed to the ground before the dreaded 

Sahib ” to whom Brahma had given such a terrible 
power. When they had dispersed, the senior major, who 
had been looking on in silent amazement, came up, and 
said, “ I wish you would teach me that trick, colonel.” 

It is a very simple one, my dear fellow,” he answered, 
w ith a smile. {t You see, these bits of bamboo were all 
the same length ; but the thief, fearing to get the longest 
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piece, bit off the end of his, just as I expected he would, 
and that is how I knew him !” 

In spite of the necessity of a powerful army in India 
at the present time, I do emphatically believe that the 
day will come when the races inhabiting that country 
will see the wild folly of engaging in sanguinary struggles; 
but the growth of their wisdom will be slow. Action 
and re-action are equal; the fighting instinct has been 
impressed on their nature by hereditary transmission for 
countless generations and we cannot hope to make them 
peaceful all of a sudden. Little by little they are learning 
something of the laws that govern their hitherto myster¬ 
ious existence, and I have good hopes that by-and-bye 
they may learn to be mutually helpful, so that their span 
of life may be passed with as much happiness as possible. 
They will strive against each other, but the striving will 
not be carried on to an accompaniment of slaughter and 
torture. There are keen forms of competition which, so 
far from being painful, give positive pleasure to those 
who engage in them; there are triumphs which satisfy 
the victor without mortifying the vanquished ; and, I 
hold that such harmless forms of competition will take 
the place of the brutal strife that adds sensely to the sum 
of human woe. So many deliberate changes have taken 
place in the course of even one hundred years, that the 
final change which shall abolish blood-shed is almost 
certain to come. 




CHAPTER VH. 


Famine. 


Famine ! The word is a synonym of suffering, of horror, 
of heroism such as is suggested by hardly any other word. 
I was gladdened when I learned that it had decreased very 
materially under the British, who have worked unceas- 
ingly in order to relieve the oppressed and mitigate its 
horrors. The real cause of the distress and poverty of 
the cultivators in many parts of India is to be found, 
says Sir Edward Buck, “ not in the export of their food, 
not in the oppression of taxes and rents, not in the admin¬ 
istration of the country, but in the uncertainty of the great 
source of agricultural wealth, the rainfall of the year. 

The common people of India believe that famines are 
a n expression of God’s anger and that they are made to 
suffer for the sins of their rulers—not their own. In 
fact many years ago they actually sent a petition to the 
Government asking that the officials be requested “to 
purify their hearts.” But stiff these poor natives are 
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not worse than the tourists, who pay fleeting visits to 
India and then in a hurricane of denunciation, tell how 
the fiendish British Government is responsible for famine. 
It is the infirmity of human beings, when they fail to 
understand anything to rush to a conclusion, and, un¬ 
fortunately, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred an 
erroneous one. 

If these chatterers, who see but do not observe, were 
to read Hindu and Mohammedan histories they would 
find that they record many famines, some of which lasted 
a long time and wrought terrible havoc amongst the poor 
people. The famine of 1396, known as the Durga Devi, 
lasted 12 years, and depopulated whole districts. 

Budain, writing in 1556 A.D., says that “ he witnessed 
with his own eyes men eating one another, and that the 
appearance of the famished sufferers was so hideous that 
one could scarcely look upon them. What with the 
scarcity of rain, the famine and the desolation, and what 
with uninterrupted warfare for two years, the whole 
country was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to 
till the ground. Insurgents also plundered the cities of 
the Mussulmans.” 

In the Bengal famine of 1770 the husbandmen sold 
their cattle; they sold their implements of agriculture; 
they devoured their seed grain; they sold their sons 
and daughters, till at length no buyer of children could 
be found; they ate the leaves of trees and the grass of 
the field; and in June, 1770, the Resident at the Durbar 
affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead. Day 
and night a torrent of famished and disease-stricken 
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wretches poured into the great cities. At an early period 
of the year pestilence had broken out. The streets were 
blocked up with promiscuous heaps of the dying and 
dead. Interment could not do its work quick enough; 
oven the dogs and jackals, the public scavengers of the 
East, became unable to accomplish their revolting work, 
an d the multitude of mangled and festering corpses at 
length threatened the existence of the citizens. 

In the last famine it would have been absolutely 
impossible for any Government to have acted more swiftly 
and charitably than the British, many of whose officials 
gave not only their health but their lives to the noble 
cause of humanity. It was owing to the following 
measures that have been adopted by the British Govern¬ 
ment that the severity of the famine was considerably 

mitigated. 

1. Irrigation Works and Wells. —Canals from large 
T ivers are the most effective means of saving life. They 
ar e bordered by smiling fields, while the country around 
may be a parched desert. Good wells are likewise a 
great preservative. They have been encouraged by 
advances. 

2 . Protective Roads and Railways. —These have been 
constructed through tracts of country most likely to be 
affected by famine. 

3 - A Meteorological Department r —The state of the 
leather at important stations all over the country is 
^ported daily, and forecasts of the probable monsoons 
ar c furnished. 

4 - A Crore and a half a year is allotted as a Famine 

K 
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Fund .—This is not locked up uselessly in the Treasury, 
but is available when needed. In severe famine it is 
supplemented by subscriptions in England, in India, 
and other parts of the world. 

5. The Organization , when necessary , of a Famine 
Department .—As each visitation occurs, careful inquiry 
is made, so that the machinery may be made as effective 
as possible. 

In reading Lord Curzon’s farewell speech to the 
Byculla Club of Bombay, I was deeply touched by the 
passage where he says :—“ My eye has always rested 
upon a larger canvas, crowded with untold numbers, the 
real people of India, as distinct from any class or section 
of the people. It is the Indian poor, the Indian peasant, 
the patient, humble, silent millions, the 80 per cent., 
who subsist by agriculture, who know very little of 
policies, but who profit or suffer by their results, and 
whom men’s eyes, even the eyes of their own country¬ 
men, too often forget, to whom I refer. He has been 
in the background of every policy for which I have been 
responsible, of every surplus of which I have assisted 
in the disposition. We see him not in the splendour 
and opulence, nor even in the squalor, of great cities; 
he reads no newspapers, for, as a rule, he cannot read at 
all; he has no politics. But he is the bone and sinew 
of the country ; by the sweat of his brow the soil is tilled, 
from his labour comes one fourth of the national income. He 
should be the first and final object of every Viceroy’s regard. 
It is for him in the main that we have reduced the salt 
tax, that we remitted land revenue in two years, amount- 
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ing to nearly two and a half millions sterling; for him 
that we are assessing the land revenue at a progressively 
lower pitch and making its collection elastic.” 

These noble thoughts and deeds mirror the sub¬ 
stance of India’s most brilliant Viceroy, and I feel I can¬ 
not refrain from saying that both England and India are 
niuch indebted to Lord Curzon for the great service he 
bas rendered in exploring every department of the Indian 
Government with such lively interest. A bold, original 
thinker, thorough in all his investigations and fearless 
ln proclaiming the results, all his speeches bear the impress 
°f personal observation and independent inquiry. Nothing 
plainly, but uncommon ardour, boldness, and self-con¬ 
fidence could have sustained him under the pressure of 
the many difficulties which encompassed him. That 
sanguine temperament, that spirit of self-reliance, that 
fearless determination to carry out everything that he 
thought useful and true, to its utmost limits, form the 
roaster principle of his character. He accomplished many 
unpleasant tasks which others feared to attempt, and 
earned much denunciation from short-sighted, ill-informed 
croakers who emphasized every step he made as purely 
that of self-interest. If we read history carefully, we will 
frod that nothing has been done in the world which has 
°°ntributed largely to the advancement of civilization that 
fiid not spring from an enlightened self-interest. At the 
basis of every invention and of every extension of com- 
roerce has been the desire of an individual to tower above 
his fellows. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Women of India. 


I am no saint niched in a hallowed wall 
For man to worship; but I would compel 
A level gaze: you teachers who would tell 
A woman’s place, I do defy you all! 

While justice lives and love with joy is crowned 
Woman and man must meet on equal ground. 

Gordon Hart. 

The women of India are climbing up to the plane where 
they belong by a sluggardly succession of steps, and if 
I were an artist and desired to paint the progress of India, 
it would be a picture of a beautiful young woman with 
her face turned toward the new day. 

According to a Hindu legend, this is the proper origin 
of woman: “Twashtri, the god Vulcan of the Hindu myth¬ 
ology, created the world, but on his commencing to create 
woman he discovered that for man he had exhausted 
all his creative materials, and that not one solid element 
had been left. This, of course, greatly perplexed 
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Twashtri and caused him to fall into a profound medi¬ 
tation. When he arose from it he proceeded as follows. 
He took : 

The roundness of the moon. 

The undulating curve of the serpent. 

The graceful twist of the creeping plant. 

The light shivering of the grass-blade and the slen¬ 
derness of the willow. 

The velvet of the flowers. 

The lightness of the feather. 

The frolicsomeness of the dancing sunbeam. 

The tears of the cloud. 

The inconsistency of the wind. 

The timidity of the hare. 

The vanity of the peacock. 

The hardness of the diamond. 

The cruelty of the tiger. 

The chill of the snow. 

The cackling of the parrot. 

The cooing of the turtle-dove. 

All these he mixed together and formed a woman.” 

The moral and intellectual future of India depends 
ln °re upon her women than the men, for the destiny of 
nations is with the mothers. Only great women can 
&*ve to the world great sons. As long as woman is down 
India will be down, for no nation was ever elevated except 
through the elevation of woman. 

Prior to the Mohammedan Conquest, men and women 
rningled quite freely and kings introduced their Queens 
in society. At the celebration of the Aswamcdha sacri- 
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fice, the “ Bengal Magazine " says :—“ The presence of 
the Queen by the King's side was held to be indispens¬ 
ably necessary." 

In the drama Ratnevali the Queen is present when 
the King receives the ambassadors from Ceylon. 

In the Raghuvamsa, the Hindu King Dilipa travelled 
with his queen in an open carriage and chatted with the 
people as they passed along. 

In the Mahavira Charitra, princes and princesses met 
on an equal footing and enjoyed much social intercourse. 

Always man needs woman for his friend. He needs 
her clearer vision, her subtler insight, her softer thoughts, 
her winged soul, her pure and tender sight. Always 
woman needs man to be her friend. She needs the vigor 
of his purpose, the ardour of his will, his calmer judgment, 
his brave force of action, his reverence and his devotion. 

It is impossible for the women of India to exercise 
any valuable influence while they are subjected to the 
unnatural and degrading custom of seclusion which is 
entirely a foreign custom and is not sanctioned by 
antiquity. 

A “ Kashmiri Pandit," after residing some time in 
England, says, in the “ Indian Magazine," that “ To 
live for three or four years in a society in which men and 
women meet, not as masters and slaves, but as friends 
and companions, in which feminine culture adds grace 
and beauty to the lives of men; to live in a society in 
which the prosaic hours of hard work are relieved by 
the companionship of a sweet and educated wife or sister, 
or mother, is the most necessary discipline required by 
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our Indian youths, in order to be able to shake off their 
old notions, and to look upon an accomplished woman¬ 
hood as the salt of human Society which preserves it 
from moral decay and to think that women is not simply 
“ A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.” 

but that she is our equal and companion, the sharer of 
our joys and our consoler in moments of grief—the 
nourisher of our purest affections, and a brightening 
influence when all is dark and dreary around us, with 
something of an angel light, There is a very pernicious 
notion prevalent in India, that a free intercourse between 
the sexes leads to immorality. I confess that, before I 
came to Ertqhud, I believed there was a grain of truth 
m this notion. But now I believe no such thing. My 
own impression is, that the chief safety-valve of public 

f n P r ^ va te morality is the free inter-course between 
the sexes.” 

The women whom I met in India showed only too 
P ainlj, the petrifying influence of their restricted lives, 
a n while they smiled and tried to appear happy the 
. rt was too apparent for I could see beneath their 
smi es the misery of their starving souls written very 
deeply on their beautiful faces. 

j I ? istory shows that the women of India are not lacking 
or ? heroism and statecraft, which are 

^\erw elrning arguments in favor of equal opportunity 
men in such branches of human activity as will be 
°*- ve t0 the general prosperity of the country. 

y the disproportion in knowledge between the 
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two sexes in India should be so great, when the inequality 
in natural talents is so small, or why the understanding 
of women should be lavished upon trifles, when Nature 
has made it capable of better and higher things, I pro¬ 
fess myself not able to understand. If the education of 
women were improved, the education of men would be 
improved also. 

Female education will increase the pleasures of Indian 
society by multiplying the topics upon which the two 
sexes take a common interest, and make marriage an 
intercourse of understanding as well as of affection by 
giving dignity and importance to the female character. 

The ultimate end of a girl’s education is to make her 
a good wife and mother. For the care of children nature 
has made a direct and powerful provision, and the gentle¬ 
ness and elegance of woman is the natural consequence 
of that desire to please, which is productive of the greatest 
part of civilization and refinement, and which rests upon 
a foundation too deep to be shaken by any arguments. 
If you educate women to attend to dignified and import¬ 
ant subjects, you are multiplying beyond measure the 
chances of human improvement by preparing and mediat¬ 
ing those early impressions which always come from the 
mother; and which, in a great majority of instances, 
are quite decisive of character and genius. The instruc¬ 
tion of women improves the stock of national talents, 
for they will begin to educate their children before they 
are bom. They will guide the tendrils of the little minds 
to climb on the trellises of morality and usefulness, which 
they will place within their reach before they learn to 
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walk, and they will know by constant care and attention 
children can be made to bloom and develop and grow 
into wonderful specimens of humanity just as plants and 
flowers are cultivated by the specialist. The knowledge 
that can prevent human deterioration, promote race 
improvement, and secure healthful and in every way 
desirable additions to the community is criminally with- 
eld from the women of India by custom and popular 

sentiment. 

One of the most magnificent enterprises of benevo- 
ence ever projected by a woman's brain is the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India, founded by Lady Dufferin, who says, 
There is no doubt whatever that the lives of thousands 
°f Women and infants are yearly sacrificed, and that a 
still larger number of women are condemned to barren¬ 
ness, and to a life of ill-health and suffering, by the violence 
and by the aggressive character of the treatment they 
are subjected to, when, in nine cases out of ten, gentle¬ 
ness, patience, fresh air, cleanliness, and quiet would 
be sufficient to bring them safely through a common ex¬ 
perience of womankind." And in summing up the lead- 
nig characteristics common to most parts of India, she 
says, “ There is the unhealthy room, remarkable for the 
insanitary nature of its arrangements. There is the 
charcoal fire, the absolute lack of ventilation, and the 
crowd of spectators; there is the extreme and accumu¬ 
lating dirt, for in very many places nothing whatever is 
brought out of the sick room while the mother remains 
there, and, added to all this, is the further danger attend- 
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ing the ministrations of the ignorant, or the careless, or 
the vicious Dhai (native midwife). Tetanus and puer¬ 
peral fever, permanent delicacy, and death, are the too 
frequent results of such a system. 

“ Nor can we, in the case of Indian women, comfort 
ourselves, as we are apt to do, with the idea that they 
lead a more natural life than Europeans, and therefore 
suffer little at child-birth. The very contrary is the case ; 
the lives led by all but the very poor are most unnatural, 
in our sense of the term, and as they marry unnaturally 
young, they suffer more at the time and are much more 
liable than older women would be to injuries causing life¬ 
long suffering.” 

The atrocious system of early marriages did not exist 
in the times of the Vedas, while to-day there are 9,000,000 
girl wives between the ages of one and fifteen, of whom 
2,500,000 are under eleven and there are 400,000 girl 
widows forbidden to marry, in fact every fifth female 
in the country is a widow. 

Shortly after the cremation of her husband the widow 
receives a visit from her female relatives and friends, 
who, after partaking of the ceremonial meal, caress her 
and throw her on the floor. Then, chanting some weird 
lament they raise her up and cut the thread of the tali, 
an ornament worn by married women. The barber then 
shaves her head and completes the cruel ceremony which 
consigns her to a life of hardships and degradation. A 
faint idea of the trials which these unfortunate widows 
are forced to bear may be formed from the following 
letters:— 
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“ I am a daughter of a wealthy official of the Mysore 
Province, who, although well-versed in law, literature 
and science, yet had the Indian superstition in him, and 
got me married to an infant like myself. My infant 
husband was placed in a school. After two years of mar¬ 
ried life, providence was pleased to remove my infant 
husband from this world, and I am left here to lead a 
life of misery not for a portion of my life, but during the 
whole of my mundane existence. Common sense will 
tell the Hindus—I mean those Hindus, who oppose widow 
marriage—that I am a sorrowful creature. The dawn of 
the day brings me the thought that there will be no happi¬ 
ness during the day. In the night the face of the one 
who has gone to sleep, the sleep of death, comes back 
to me in dreams and hangs about my pillow like the face 
°f a ghost. The sunrise only revives the pain of last 
mgh.t. I am not allowed to mix in joyous parties, or to 
wear neat clothes or jewels, or observe any ‘ tamash.’ 
How can I feel when I see my sisters and sisters-in-law 
talking merrily with their husbands ? The One above 
alone knows I am not jealous at all, but simply state the 
difference of my neglected condition and my fortunate 
sisters', companions’, playmates', happiness. I am young 
and handsome, but I cannot go to my relatives' or 
companions’, or neighbours’ houses, even in company 
with elderly ladies of the house, on festive occasions. 
In the face of the above circumstances, can any 
Hindus shew reason why they should not sanction widow 
marriage ? 


“ Janakamma." 
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A widow of the Kayastha (writer) class in the Pimjab 
thus describes her sufferings : 

“ Separated from her husband, though she lives, she 
is not alive ! Not only is she deprived of comfort, but 
her friends add to her misery. Though she is in her comer 
alone, and must not speak to any one, they are near and 
talk at her in this way : her mother says, ‘ Unhappy 
creature ! I can’t bear the thought of any one so vile— 
I wish she had never been bom.’ Her mother-in-law 
says, ‘ The horrid viper ! She has bitten my son and 
killed him ; now he is dead, and she, useless creature, is 
left behind.’ And this, even though the speakers may 
themselves be widows. 

“ The sister-in-law says, * I will not look at her or 
speak to such a thing.’ They comfort the dead man’s 
mother and say, ‘ It is your daughter-in-law, vile thing, 
who has destroyed your house; curse her; for her sake 
you have to mourn for the rest of your life.’ 

“The English have abolished vSuttee; but alas! neither 
the English nor the angels know what goes on in our homes. 
And Hindus not only don’t care, but think it good. 

“What! do not Hindus fear what such oppression may 
lead to ! If the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, why 
do they darken and overshadow the whole land with it ? 

“ I am told that in England they comfort widows’ 
hearts ; but there is no comfort for us.” 

Sati, or widow burning, which had its origin in the 
Brahmanic mistranslations of the Vedas, was quite com¬ 
mon until 1829, when Eord William Bentick passed a 
regulation declaring it illegal. 
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A few widows of high-caste have been re-married 
lately, which goes to show that there is a disposition to 
remove the unnatural barrier. 

Another objectionable and disastrous practice which 
prevails among the lower classes is that of marrying 
young girls to certain gods, which condemns them to a 
life of prostitution. These victims of priestly rascality 
are called “ Muralis ” 

While in India I received a letter from a lady in which 
she protested vigorously against European, and especially 
English women, marrying Indians, “ for it is contrary to 
the laws of God and nature, which have established such 
great differences between the two races. Such unions 
only tend to the degradation of both races. The unfor¬ 
tunate Eurasians, who are despised by the Indians and 
shunned by the British, should be in themselves a suffi¬ 
cient argument against these unnatural marriages. Such 
marriages are forbidden in most of the States of America 
and punished as criminal offences, Why a decent 
American girl would never dream of such a thing. Bring 
a yellow baby into the world, to be scorned and hated, 
never! She would prefer death and very properly so. 
European girls cannot inter-marry with Indians without 
it being a detriment and a danger. If you knew the 
story—the true story I mean—of some of these marriages 
your heart would beat only at intervals.” 

The question of inter-marriage is not one of equality, 
but of social confusion, which is already beginning to 
tax the ingenuity of the Government. 

The greatest crime that can be preferred against any 
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human being is that of bringing a child into a world in 
which it has no recognized position. 

A Hindu baby is named when it is twelve days old, 
and usually by the mother. Sometimes the father wishes 
for another name than that selected by the mother; 
in that case two lamps are placed over the names, and 
the name over which the lamp burns the brightest is the 
one given to the child. 

The Mohammedans sometimes write desirable names 
on five slips of paper, and these they place in the Koran. 
The name upon the first slip drawn out is given to the child. 

The business of the Hindu match-maker seems to be 
on the wane, for in a single issue of an Indian paper several 
notices appear. 

In one case “a match for a youth aged 22, employed 
as canal overseer, Rs. 100 ” is wanted. In another “ a 
suitable match for a girl belonging to a very respectable 
Uabran family, age 14” is required. The educational 
qualifications of the girl are set for at length. Another 
advertisement is by a young man for a wife. “ The 
youth,” it is .stated, " is very handsome and of excellent 
physique of 21, of very respectable Khatri family,” and 
the girl he wants must be " between 14 and 18, healthy, 
literate, and well-versed in household affairs and from 
good parentage.” A match is advertised for a girl of 
11 who knows " Hindi, Gurumukhi, Urdu, Persian and 
English,” who is still reading and “ will not be married 
before attaining 15 years.” 

In view of these notices it can hardly be said that, 
in some respects, India is not forging ahead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Missionaries. 


I bo not agree with those critics who denounce the mis¬ 
sionaries in India, for they have added very considerably 
to the sum of human joy. I have often read and heard 
stories of their indolence and luxury, but always found 
them industrious and as hospitable as their slender bank¬ 
ing accounts would permit. There is a good story told of 
a gentleman coming from England into one of the Mission- 
stations of India ; the missionaries banded together to 
entertain him. Among other things they had a ham 
boiled, prepared and beautifully decorated, and the same 
ham was passed around from house to house as this stranger 
appeared, and in other respects a conspiracy of kind¬ 
ness was affected. The visitor went home to England 
and wrote and spoke of the luxury in which the mis¬ 
sionaries of India were living. Americans and English¬ 
men come to these tropical regions and find a missionary 
living under palms and with different styles of fruit on 
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his table, and forget that palms are here exceedingly 
cheap, and that rich fruit is in great abundance. They 
find here missionaries sleeping under punkahs, these fans 
swung day and night by coolies, and forget that four 
cents a day is good wages here, and the man finds him¬ 
self. Four cents a day for a coachman; a missionary 
can afford to ride. There have been missionaries who 
have tried to live as the natives live, but found it im¬ 
possible. What impressed me most about the mission¬ 
aries is the practical way in which they explain the laws 
of health, the principles of justice, the obligations of 
duty, and the rights of our neighbours, which cannot 
fail to beget good results. 

The native Christians who number about 3,000,000, 
are split up into fourteen denominations: Anglican, 
Armenian, Baptist, Congregationalist, Greek, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Quaker, Roman Catholic, Romo- 
Syrian, Syrian Jacobite and Salvationist. 

The progress made by female education is due prin¬ 
cipally to missionary efforts. 

The Hon. Gertrude Kinnaird says : “ One remarkable 
feature of mission work in India is to be seen in the posi¬ 
tion of the women in the Christian community. In the 
Madras Presidency if you take an average of 10,000 women 
in each community, the number who can read and write 
is—Hindu, 70 ; Mohammedans, 86 ; Christian, 913. This 
is enough to cause all those who are supporters of mis¬ 
sions to thank God and take courage.” 

The criminal tribes of India are supposed by many 
to be the descendants of its aboriginal inhabitants. They 
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resemble very closely the Red Indians of America, and 
it is probable that their history has been much the same. 
'The nomadic instinct has survived and it is difficult to 
persuade them to settle down to a regular life. It is 
calculated that the tribes themselves number about three 
millions, although it must not be supposed that they are 
all engaged in criminal pursuits. Still there can be no 
doubt that a very considerable proportion of them exist 
on the proceeds of theft and robbery. Some of them 
might be classified as sneak thieves, while others belong 
to a dangerous type, and often supplement their robber¬ 
ies with bloodshed and murder. There can be no doubt 
that the bulk of the crime of the country is committed 
by these hereditary criminals, who carry on a harassing 
guerilla warfare, which requires the constant attention 
°f a large force of police. Cradled in crime from their 
very childhood, they become experts in the profession, 
and do not regard it with any shame. Some three years 
ago the Salvation Army was invited by the Lieut-Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces, Sir John Hewitt, to under¬ 
take the reformation of some of these tribes. The Army 
gladly responded to the suggestion, and the work has 
since rapidly extended. Now there are five industrial 
and agricultural settlements in the United Provinces and 
three in the Punjab, while five industrial homes have 
been built for children. 

The following figures give some idea of the work 
accomplished by the Salvation Army since its little band 
°f four officers landed in Bombay thirty years ago :— 
European and American Missionaries, 190 ; Indian and 
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Ceylonese officers, cadets and employes, 2,073 ; total 
European and Indian workers, 2,263; corps and out¬ 
posts where work is regularly carried on, 2,574; ter¬ 
ritorial commands, 7 ; number of countries and prov¬ 
inces occupied, 13 ; languages made use of, 12 ; village 
day schools, 409; children on rolls, 9,412; industrial 
homes for children, 20 ; accommodation in same, over 
1,000; agro-industrial settlements for criminal tribes, 
8; men, women and children in same, 2,300; farm 
colonies, 5 ; land cultivated acres, 1,400 ; rescue homes 
for fallen girls, 4; accommodating, 100; industrial 
home for stranded Europeans, 1 ; civil, naval and mili¬ 
tary homes, 3 ; loom factory and weaving schools, 7 ; 
looms at work, 130; 2 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, 8 ; 
village banks, 20; central bank, 1; silk farms, 4; total 
social institutions, 81; and persons cared for in same, 
3 , 9 ^ 0 . 

The Army deserves special praise for inaugurating a 
movement which is restoring the weaving community 
to its former prosperity. 

This community, which is next in importance to the 
agricultural, had fallen to a state of comparative poverty 
owing to the competition of mill-made and foreign goods, 
and to their lack of organization. 

Mr. Booth Tucker is of opinion that the weaver will 
be able to compete permanently successfully with the 
power looms and mills for five reasons. (1) He has the 
unpaid labour of his family. (2) He has skill acquired 
by generations of practice. (3) He is abstemious and 
has few expenses. (4) What he lacks can be easily sup- 
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plied. He can be taught improved methods. (5) He can 
be supplied with capital by the Co-operative' Credit 
Societies, which can also purchase his yam for him in 
the cheapest markets and sell in the dearest. 

The progress made by the Salvation Army is a telling 
blow to those who attempted to point out that the plans 
of the Army were not suited to Oriental nations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Plague. 


For many years I have read in the newspapers all over 
the world of the frightful ravages of the bubonic plague, 
but aside from its name and the suggestion of its fatality, 
I was unable to form any real conception of its horror 
until I visited a plague-stricken district in India. 

Some of the ancient Indian medical books tell of the 
ravages of plague centuries ago, which proves that it must 
be an old disease. 

Filth is the cause of plague, and the only way to pre¬ 
vent it is to improve the general sanitary conditions 
under which the population lives. This, of course, is a 
very difficult matter in India, owing to the superstitious 
and popular prejudices of the peoples. 

In one district of the United Provinces the rumour 
was current that the Government wished to kill people 
by inoculation in order that it might enrich itself with 
unclaimed property. In another district people said 
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that the Government was actively spreading plague by 
means of inoculation, in order to keep down the popula¬ 
tion, and that the Collector was taking plague about with 
him in camp and spreading it broadcast. In a third 
district the dread of inoculation was so great that on the 
appearance of the Civil Surgeon in one part of the district, 
it was reported that a number of mis-carriages occurred 
among the female population. 

The Government of the United Provinces has spent 
some £600,000 already and the Punjab Government is 
spending about £40,000 a year in the effort to save the 
people from this fearful disease. 

Dead rats seem to give the first warning of plague, 
for when they have been found about the houses the 
people begin to sicken and die. 

If, when these rats appear, the people would go to 
the doctors and be treated, have their homes cleaned 
and disinfected, and the rats destroyed, the plague tragedy 
would soon be shorn of its terrors. 

A careful study of the infected areas shows that plague 
is transported from place to place by human agency. 

It has been said by an expert that persons ill with 
the disease, or who are recovering from it, for it is 
dangerous even three or four months after a patient has 
apparently recovered—infected merchandise, clothing, 
conveyances, food or water supply—all directly assist 
in spreading the germs of this malady. No traveller 
who has visited India and observed the careless customs 
universal among the natives, who both bathe and wash 
their clothing in the streams from which their water 
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supply is obtained, will find it difficult in such cases to 
determine how the entire water supply may become 
infected, and, therefore, how the infection of countless 
thousands will surely follow. 

It is all very well to say that plague is a preventable 
disease, but in order to prevent it, the Government must 
have the co-operation of the people in whose territories 
it makes its appearance. Until the peoples of India 
understand that plague is due to the faulty sanitary con¬ 
ditions under which they live, and is preventable, it cannot 
be prevented. 


The total number of recorded deaths from plague in 
India, counting both British provinces and native States, 
since the disease was detected at Bombay, in 1895, is as 


follows :— 

Year. 

1896 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 

1907 . 

1908 

1909 . 

1910 


Deaths. 

2,213 

55,324 

116,285 

139,009 

2,807 

282,027 

576,365 

883,076 

i,i43,993 

1,069,140 

356,721 

1,315,893 

156,480 

174,874 

495,999 


Total 


6,860,241 


















CHAPTER XI. 


Railways. 


Most of the vexed questions of the day, and man}" of the 
problems which tax the ingenuity of statesmen, reformers, 
and philanthropists are being solved by the great civil¬ 
izing influence of the railways. 

Industry is essentially social. No man can improve 
himself or his neighbour without neighbourly help ; and 
to better India is to set India to work together. The 
intercourse with one another is destroying all the ancient 
and cherished griefs from which at any moment trouble 
would spring, if it were not for the strong arm of Govern¬ 
ment. All the alienation and ill-feeling that poison the 
domestic and social life in India, comes from a spirit of 
intolerance, fortified by ignorance, and the railways are 
performing one of the most important parts of all educa¬ 
tion, for they are crushing the antagonistic caste barriers, 
and warming the peoples into sympathy by contact. 
The peoples of India are beginning to realise the dis- 
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comforts of the strait-jackets of caste and cold reserve, 
and becoming more cordial and conciliatory. They for¬ 
get their differences when they meet on the fields of 
commerce, which are the intermediary steps that he 
between the base and pinnacle of unity. 

Every department of Indian life is being purified, 
exalted, and made more valuable by the railways, which 
are managed by a charming and most competent body 
of men. 

The railway service gives emp^ment to 525,000 
persons of whom 508,000 are Indians. It is interesting 
to note here, that when English rule commenced in India, 
there was not a single good road in the country, nor a 
mile of railway, and that when the first engine was started, 
on the 18th February, 1852, its effect upon the scepticism 
of the natives, as to the value of the railway, was remark¬ 
able. The " Bombay Quarterly Review,” of April, 1855, 
says :—“ Their so-called apathy was aroused into eager 
curiosity and enthusiastic delight, as they witnessed 
the wonderful performance of that fleet and powerful 
machine. The daily scene became a perfect fair ; natives 
of all castes assembled in thousands to witness the new 
monster, and were attended with every accessory to 
show that the occasion was regarded by them as one of 
rejoicing and of extraordinary interest and attraction.” 

So erroneous were the prognostications of the failure 
of passenger traffic, that the natives, down even to the 
lowest orders, immediately availed themselves of the 
new mode of conveyance ; and one of the very first points 
publicly mooted upon the subject, was the question 
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whether the members of a poor and despicable caste 
should be permitted to travel by the ordinary trains, 
unless a separate carriage was provided for them. 

I noticed that special attention is paid to the con¬ 
venience of native passengers by all the Railways and 
have taken the following extract from the “ Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Guide,” which has to deal 
principally with a large number of Native passengers 
passing from the North of India to places of pilgrimage, 
such as Kumbakonam and Rameswaram, in the extreme 
south of the peninsula. 


Refreshment Cars for Indian Passengers. 

(«) Special compartments are reserved on the through Mail and 
I'ast Passenger Trains running between Poona and Bangalore City, 
°n the Metre Gauge Section, and on the Mail Trains between Madras 
and Waltair on the Broad Gauge Section, for sale in those trains^to 
Indian passengers of refreshments of the best quality, such as sweet¬ 
meats, bread, biscuits, tea, coffee, etc., prepared by well-known high- 
caste Brahman confectioners, at the following rates :— 



Per Seer of 24 Tolas or 8 Palams 

Articles. 

Between Poona 

and 

Bangalore Citv. 

Between 
Madras and 
Waltair. 

Mysore Pak and Jamoon 

Rs. A. P. 
040 

Rs. A. P. 
050 

hadoo 

030 

050 

Kurphi and Jilebi. 

0 3. 0 

050 

Puree.. 

030 

—• 


N 
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Per Seer of 24 Tolas or 8 Palams 

Articles. 

Between Poona 

and 

Bangalore City. 

Between 
Madras and 
Waltair. 

Sev, Pakoda (Bhaja) and Chivda 

Rs. A. P. 
036 

Rs. A. P. 
050 

Karaswv, Omapodi & Karaboondi 
Chooda or Aval 

Biscuits, vSweet . 

040 

050 

050 

050 

Biscuits, Butter, Salt or Chille 

050 

050 

Biscuits, Ginger or Soft 

060 

060 

Bread or Chapati, each 

006 

006 

Tea per Cup. 

010 

010 

Coffee .. .. ,, 

016 

016 

Milk 

020 

020 


( b) Passengers of the same caste may, by previous arrangement 
with the Car Attendant, travel together in the Refreshment Car to 
partake of what they purchase in the Car. 

(c) Passengers wishing to take their families into the Car to par¬ 
take of Refreshments should communicate their desire to the Car 
Attendant, who will arrange to have the Car vacated and advise the 
passengers at the Station where they can occupy it. 

(d) Washing .—A washing place, with a water tap, is provided in 
the Car, but bathing is not permitted. 

(e) Passengers who may find it inconvenient to leave their 
carriages can have Refreshments brought to them by the Car 
Attendant. 

(/) Refreshments can also be purchased at the windows of the 
Refreshment Car. 

(g) In each Indian Refreshment Car there is a “ Complaint Book " 
kept, and Passengers are requested to call for it and record therein 
any suggestions or remarks they may have to make in regard to the 
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condition of the Car, behaviour of the Car Attendants, or the quality 
of the Refreshments supplied in the Car. 

(h) Passengers are also requested to demand from the Car Attend- 
a nts printed receipts for sums paid for coffee and tea purchased. 

The North Western Railway has introduced a unique 
system of native superintendents—who are ex-army men 
under Mr. W. H. H. Young, in order to protect the 
native passengers from being tricked and robbed at the 
stations by the wily rogues who are hovering round to 
grab their innocent countrymen. 

An interesting comparison may here be made between 
the 3rd Class “ Parliamentary ” fares of England, viz., 
one penny a mile (which is equivalent to the Indian first 
class fare, viz., one anna a mile), and the 3rd Class, by 
ordinary, train fare charged by the G. I. P. Railway, 
Vlz > 2 pies or two-thirds of a farthing a mile. 

Even with such microscopic fares, the bargaining 
spirit of the natives of this country frequently comes 
to light in the matter of the purchase of tickets ; and. 
it is by no means unusual for the booking clerk to receive 
offers of sums smaller than the legal fare, such offers 
being very gradually increased even perhaps at the cost 
°f missing more than one train. Should a train, on 
arrival be found to have plenty of room, that fact is 
occasionally put forward as a reason why the low fare 
tendered should be accepted. In the earlier years of the 
railway, the natives have been known to wait several 
da ys at a station, thinking to tire out the patience of 
the booking clerk. 

India, with its 315 millions of people, has about one 
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mile to eveiy 9,000; that is making an allowance for the 
lines in private hands and owned by Native States. 
These railways carried last year 375 million passengers, 
at an average rate of just over one-fifth of a penny a 
mile, and moved 66 million tons of goods, at an average 
rate of 4.83 pies per mile. 

In 1857 the Indian Government had opened 300 miles 
of railway, which carried during the year 2 million pas¬ 
sengers and moved 253,000 tons of goods. 

The railways accounted for £1,272,000 of the surplus 
last year, and have dispelled all the pet prejudices of the 
Indian economists who made railway construction the 
chief object of their attacks. 

These short-sighted economists seem to forget when 
they say that the railways did not always pay, that the 
indirect gains through the increase of land revenue, the 
promotion of industry, the possibilities of irrigation, and 
the saving of military expenditure, would have to be 
set in the balance against the loss before the lines were 
on a paying basis. There is such a thing as commercial 
strategy, as well as military strategy, although it is rare 
in India, and railways play a foremost part in it. If 
it were possible to strike such a balance sheet it would 
be found that the Indian railways have never involved 
the Government in a loss. 

It is the internal commercial railways that are develop¬ 
ing and increasing the trade of India. 

Immunity from accidents is the first thing which 
strikes those interested in the working of Indian rail¬ 
ways. The number of passengers killed from cause 
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beyond their own control is o.oi per million of passengers 
travelling or an average of i in 4,478.28 millions of miles 
travelled. During 1910, 40 people were killed through 
accidents to trains, rolling-stock or the permanent way, 
while 292 were injured. Accidents due to other causes, 
such as carelessness on the part of the travellers and 
trespassing, swelled the totals of killed and injured to 
*,857 and 1,664 respectively. The proportion of killed 
and injured is rendered less striking when compared with 
the United States where 1,036 were killed and 28,384 
injured over a mileage of 23,380, which is 10,000 miles 
less than that of India. 

Mr. Howard Campbell, in writing to the Springfield 
Sunday Republican , of April 4th, 1909, on * Truth 
about the Government of India/’ says that:—“The 
railroad policy of India is controlled wholly by the pros¬ 
pect of stragegic value and financial return to England. 
It is England primarily that profits by these roads; they 
are in the hands of Englishmen, and the revenues derived 
from them go into the pockets of Englishmen ; they are 
built where they will be of most advantage to the English, 
riot where they will benefit the people of India.” 

The railway map of India and the fact that of the 
33,ooo miles of railroad the State owns 23,000 and realizes 
a profit of over £2,000,000, which it devotes to the relief 
°f taxation, is undeniable proof that Mr. Cambpell is 
singularly economical with the truth. 

The history of the railways of India is so vast a sub¬ 
ject that to treat it in one chapter is like attempting to 
run Niagara Falls over one mill wheel, and I have decided. 
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therefore, to devote a book to the subject at a later 
date. 

I am indebted to the Agents of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway, the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 
the South Indian Railway, the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, the North Western Railway, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, the Jodhpur Bikaner Railway, the 
Bhavnagar Gondal J unagad Porbandar Railway, and 
the Nizams Guaranteed State Railway, for the many 
courtesies extended to me during my travels in India. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The East India Association. 


Although the East India Association has now, for 
forty-six years, consecrated its best efforts to the pro¬ 
motion of the interests of the peoples of India, it has 
not received that degree of support from the classes 
most deeply concerned in its useful action which it 
has reason to expect, and to which it may honestly 
lay claim. 

It has had a very chequered career, and has long been 
°ut-stripped in popularity and importance by its junior, 
the Royal Colonial Institute, founded two years later. 
They have the same objects in view, that of spreading 
the knowledge of their respective charges more widely, 
but whilst the homogeneous Colonial Institute has grown 
from 125 members to 6,000, the East India Association 
almost expired after forty years of hard struggling, and 
has only now reached the modest figure of 35° members, 
a great many of whom have been stirred up by the iu- 
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defatigable exertions of the present Hon. Secretary, Dr. 
John Pollen. 

In a leaflet published by the Association, it states 
that its object is to promote by all legitimate means the 
public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally. To attain this object the Council earnestly 
invite the co-operation of all those who, by their position, 
influence, knowledge of India, or administrative exper¬ 
ience, are able to render effective assistance, and without 
whose active and liberal support the work of the Associ¬ 
ation cannot be adequately accomplished. 

It is essentially non-official in character, avoiding any 
connection with English party politics, and welcoming 
as members all those who are interested in the welfare 
and progress of India, whatever their political opinions. 
Its policy with reference to Indian questions is progres¬ 
sive, maintaining at the same time a due regard for the 
conservative traditions of the Indian Empire. It desires 
to encourage all wise and well-considered projects of 
social and administrative reform, but, at the same time, 
to protect the people of India from rash and hasty 
experiments opposed to the customs of the country. 
It endeavours to regard all questions of administrative 
and social progress from the point of view of the interests 
of the inhabitants of India, whose wishes, sentiments, 
and prejudices should be respected, and whose legitimate 
aspirations to share in the government of the country 
should be recognised and sympathetically met. 

It seems a very strange thing to me that although 
India is the political pivot of the British Empire, with 




The God leaving, the Temper 

(Se: Chapter XIU.) 
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a population about three times that of all the rest of the 
Empire put together, and though the educated persons 
directly interested in India, both Indian and European, 
are numbered by millions, only 350 are members of this 
Association. 

In a summary of the operations of the East India 
Association from its foundation, I find the following 
interesting paragraph :—“ A terrible famine having de¬ 
vastated a large part of Southern India, in the previous 
year (1866), General Sir Arthur Cotton brought forward 
subject of Irrigation and Water Transit. He held 
to provide the best means of preventing famines in the 
future. The paper which Sir Arthur read on that subject 
w as able, comprehensive, and conclusive. He had ad¬ 
dressed the Imperial Government on the subject a year 
previously, but his solemn warnings were disregarded. 
There was no reason/ said the Secretary of the State, 
to apprehend any great famine in the lower provinces 
°f Bengal.’ The following year illustrated the prescience 
°f Sir Arthur Cotton, and the fatal incredulity of the 
Government. Orissa was the scene of frightful suffering, 
incident went far to establish the importance of the 

East India Association in reviving and keeping alive a 
subject which had been so fatuously neglected by the 
Home and Indian Governments.” 

The papers read before the Association form a record 
°f everything that has happened in India for the last 
forty-three years, and recently it has added to its useful- 
uess by publishing bright little pamphlets which embody 
many facts about the administration. 


o 




CHAPTER XIII. 


Hinduism and Caste. 


Religion is a vigil, it does not sleep. 

There is no race, no matter how low they may be in 


the ethnological scale, that is without a 

religion. Plutarch 

says:—“ You may see states without walls, without 

laws, without coins, without writing ; 

but a people with- 

out a God, without prayer, without 
and sacrifices, has no man seen.” 

religious exercises 

The principal religions of India are 

divided as follows : 

Hindu 

207,146,000 

Animistic 

8,717,000 

Sikh . 

2,195,000 

J ain 

I * 334 » 000 

Parsi 

94,000 

Buddhist .. .. . 

9,4 77,000 

Jew . 

18,000 

Christian 

2,923,000 

Mohammedan 

62,455,000 
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The religion of the Hindus’ presents the clearest 
evidence of the disunity of India. Even the term Hindu, 
which applies to more than two hundred millions of people, 
cannot be properly defined. 

Hinduism, as practised in India to-day, appeared to 
me to be a hideous mingling of superstition and filth. 
I cannot think of a visit I paid to the Kali-Ghat, in Cal¬ 
cutta, without a recoil of the stomach, for I never had 
seen such a pitiable mass of humanity. Lepers, holding 
U P their rotting limbs, beggars rolling on the ground and 
heating their chests, naked children wailing and pointing 
t° their pinched stomachs, chanting holy-men besmeared 
w ith ashes, cripples, blind hags, yelling sweet-meat vendors, 
mangy dogs, bleating goats and pilgrims wallowing in 
mu ck and blood. And this was the Kali-Ghat, where 
Kali, “ Xlie Sweet Terrible One,” Kali, the patron of 
murderers, thieves, robbers and^blackguards, in every 
shape and form, must be propitiated with rice and other 
foeds, as well as the daintiest flowers, sprinkled with the 
hlood of young goats slain in sacrifice every morning. 

As many as three hundred goats have been offered 
to this gluttonous Goddess in one day. 

Kali’s thirst can be quenched with the blood of a tiger 
* 0r 100 years, and that of a man for 1,000 years. She is 
thus described in the “ Tantras” :— 

“ One should adore with liquors and oblations that 
Kali who has a terrible gaping mouth and uncombed 
hair ; who has four hands and a garland formed of the 
heads of the demons whom she has slain, and whose blood 
she has drunk ; who holds a sword in her lotus-like hand ; 
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who is fearless, and awards blessings; who wears two 
earrings (consisting of two dead bodies) ; who carries 
two dead bodies in her hands ; who has terrible teeth 
and a smiling face ; whose face is awful and who dwells 
in burning grounds, who stands on the breast of her 
husband Mahadeva." 

" The only salvation," says a Tantra, “ is that which 
results from spirituous liquors, flesh, and cohabitation 
with women." 

The worshippers seem to take great pride in giving 
themselves up to licentious practices. 

Siva, who rides on a white bull, is the third of the 
Hindu triad, and the consort of Kali. This five-faced 
God of Gale and Tempest directs and controls the storm, 
kills mighty demons, and has the power of annihilating 
all created things and even gods. But the most wonderful 
of all the powers possessed by this God of many parts is 
that of being able to reproduce after destruction. 

He is the idol of all holy men, for he attained the 
highest perfection in austerity and abstract meditation. 

In a fit of anger, Siva cut off Brahma’s fifth head, 
which, instead of falling to the ground, stuck to his hand 
and, in spite of becoming an ascetic, with only one face, 
and wandering from place to place, he was unable to 
free himself of his uncanny burden until he reached 
Benares. It was in this sacred city that Siva made 
revelations to Panini, the greatest of Indian grammarians. 

Siva is worshipped with 22 ceremonies each day at 
the temple of Bhubaneswara, in Orissa, under the form 
of a block of granite, wdiich is partly buried in the ground. 
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Rajendralala Mitra says “ That, (i) At the first appear¬ 
ance of dawn, bells are rung to rouse the deity from his 
slumbers; (2) a lamp, with many wicks, is waved in 
front of the stone ; (3) the god’s teeth are cleansed by 
pouring water and rubbing a stick, about a foot long, 
on the stone ; (4) the deity is washed and bathed by 
emptying several pitchers of water 011 the stone ; (5) 

the god is dressed by putting clothes on the stone ; (6) 
the first breakfast is offered, consisting of grain, sweet¬ 
meats, curd, and cocoanuts ; (7) the god has his principal 
breakfast, when cakes and more viands are served ; (8) 
a kind of little lunch is offered ; (9) the god has his 
lunch ; (10) the mid-day dinner is served, consisting of 
curry, rice, pastry, cakes, cream, etc., while a priest waves 
a many-flamed lamp and burns incense before the stone , 
(11) strains of noisy discordant music rouse the deity 
from his afternoon sleep, at 4 p.m., the sanctuary having 
been closed for the preceding four hours; (12) sweet¬ 
meats are offered ; (13) the afternoon bath is adminis¬ 
tered ; (14) the god is dressed as in the morning ; (15) 

another meal is served ; (16) another bath is administered ; 
(17) the full dress ceremony takes place, when fine 
costly vestments, yellow flowers and perfumery are placed 
on the stone; (18) another offering of food follows; 

(19) after an hour’s interval the regular supper is served ; 

(20) five masks and a Damaru, used in dancing, are 

brought in and oblations made to them ; (21) waving 

of lights before bedtime; (22) a bedstead is brought 
into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep. 

Now I will take you to Puri, “ the holiest spot on 
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earth/’ the residence of Jaganath, Lord of the World, 
which during the month of the Car Festival, is a sort of 
Lebuchadnezzar’s furnace, where one fears being cremated 
if he venture forth during the day without protection 
from the pitiless sun. 

The present temple of Jaganath was built by Raja 
Anangablima Deva, in 1198 A.D., and includes four build¬ 
ings opening into one another. The Bhogmandir, where 
food is prepared by the temple cooks and presented to 
the idols before it is sold to the pilgrims. The Nata- 
mandir, where the musicians and dancing girls entertain 
the god. The Juganmohan, or Audience Chamber, where 
the pilgrims are permitted to peep at the god and the 
Deul or Shrine, which is forbidden to those who do not 
have special permits, which cost from Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000. 
The divinity within this shrine is only visible to those 
who are sinless. 

The walls of the temple, which contains the images of 
Jaganath, his brother Balabhadra, and his sister Sub- 
hadra, are disfigured by sculptures that for obscenity, 
surpass the imaginings of Satan himself. 

The Slaves of the Gods, who play an important part 
in the temple, are the unfortunate girls to whom I refer 
in the chapter on “ The Women of India.” They believe 
they are performing a meritorious duty. 

It is not an unusual thing for married women to 
inform the gods of their intention to devote their children 
should they be girls, to the service of the temple. 

Many festivals take place at Puri, the chief of which 
is the Car Festival. The images of Jaganath and his 
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brother are dragged to the open cars, while that*of Sub- 
hadra is carried by men who are called Daityas. Jag- 
anath’s car should be 32 cubits high, provided with 16 
wheels, each having 16 spokes, 4 pavilions at the 4 comers, 
a central throne with 4 openings, decorated with numerous 
wooden images and rich clothing, and surmounted by an 
image of Garuda. Subhadra’s car should have 12 wheels, 
each of 12 spokes and the lotus for its crest, while Balab- 
hadra’s should have 14 wheels of 14 spokes, each with 
Hunaman for its crest. 

After the images have composed themselves on their 
thrones they are gaily dressed and presented with golden 
hands and feet. 

The Raja of Khurda, the hereditary sweeper of the 
temple, then approadies bare-footed and sweeps the 
ground before the car with a jewelled broom and makes 
an offering of flowers and incense. Then, taking hold 
of the cables attached to the cars, he hands them to the 
coolies who are engaged to do the dragging. As soon as 
the first car moves, gongs and harsh instruments sound 
forth, while the pilgrims sway like a giant wave and the 
air becomes vocal with joy. The cars, which are now 
under the superintendent of Police, follow one another 
quite closely and the charioteers of the gods tell dirty 
jokes and make the most indecent gestures, which seem 
to be greatly enjoyed by the multitude. The cars take 
about two days to reach the summer house, where the 
Images enjoy a rest of four or five days. On the evening 
of the fourth day, known as Hara Panchami—a feast 
day—Lakshmi is taken to the temple to visit her lord. 
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On the tenth day of the moon the gods set out on their 
return journey which takes a day or two longer, owing to 
most of the pilgrims, who lent a willing hand, having 
returned to their homes. When they reach the temple 
they are weclomed by Eakshmi and placed on their 
thrones, after which the priests remove any defilement 
they may have contracted through mingling with the 
people. 

The pilgrims attending the Car Festival that I wit¬ 
nessed at Puri, must have numbered about two hundred 
thousand, and it was an impressive sight to see bands of 
them plunge silently into the surf in order to purify them¬ 
selves before approaching their gods. 

On the homeward journey the pilgrims of the poorer 
sort, who travel by foot, suffer untold hardships, many 
of whom perish by the road side. 

If religions are judged by the results which they pro¬ 
duce, Hinduism is in rather a bad way, for the position of 
women and the illiteracy of the masses is anything but 
a compliment to this Gibraltar of superstitions. Macaulay 
says It is of all superstitions the most irrational, and 
of all superstitions the most inelegant, so it is of all super¬ 
stitions the most immoral. Emblems of vice are objects 
of public worship. Acts of vice are acts of public worship. 
The courtesans are as much a part of the establishment 
of the temple, as much the ministers of the gods as the 
priests. Crimes against life, crimes against property, 
are not only permitted but enjoined, by this odious theology. 
But for our interference human victims would still be 
offered to the Ganges, and the widow would still be laid 
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on the pile with the corpse of her husband and burned 
alive by her own children. It is by the command and 
under the special protection of one of the most powerful 
goddesses that the Thugs join themselves to the unsus¬ 
pecting travellers, make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, plunge their knives into his eyes, hide 
him in the earth and divide his money and baggage.” 

Krior dies hard. It dies so hard indeed that one can 
never be quite sure of having absolutely annihilated it, 
even with the sternest home-thrust. 

The real difference between the elevation of an in¬ 
animate object and that of a man is that the force which 
raises the one must come from without, and that which 
raises the other must come from within. It is an ex¬ 
ternal impetus from the hand of the boy that sends the 
ball high up in the air ; it is the strength of the wind that 
whirls the leaf aloft; it is the action of gases that lifts 
Ihe balloon out of sight, and the pow r er of steam that 
heaves the granite from its rocky bed. In a certain way 
man, too, may be lifted by external pressure. Wealth 
may be poured in upon him by some turn of Fortune's 
wheel, and his condition changed from poverty to ease 
and comfort. Society now opens doors to him that were 
closed before, and he is welcomed into circles which he 
had never expected to enter. But is he thus really 
elevated ? like the balloon, his position in the w r orld 
is altered, but, also like the balloon, he is himself the same 
that he w r as before. 

.There are 2,378 main castes and tribes in India. 

A caste is a community of families who claim to have 
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descended from a divine ancestor and profess the same 
calling. According to the laws of Hinduism there must 
be no social intercourse between the castes, the status of 
which are judged by their occupations and dietary scales. 

Caste seems to have originated through social differ¬ 
ences and occupations, and to its hundreds of sub¬ 
divisions through family jealousies. 

The predominating caste is that of the Brahmans, 
w'hich numbers about 15,000,000. 

The Hindus would never dream of taking any step, 
no matter how trivial, without consulting and feasting 
the Brahmans, who alone possess the word of God. 

This veneration which permeates every phase of Hindu 
life, is very costly, for the capacity of some of these in¬ 
adequately attired gentlemen, who devote their lives 
to the arduous duty of making opportunities for others, 
to acquire merit, is truly amazing. 

The Brahmans believe that it is “ more blessed to give 
than to receive ” and, knowing this, one can appreciate 
their noble self-sacrifice in always being the recipient and 
permitting others to experience the blessed joy of giving. 

The story that Brahma produced castes from his 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet, is borne out by the follow¬ 
ing laws of Manu : 

93. Since he sprang from the most excellent part, since he was 
the first-born, and since he holds the Vedas, the Brahman is, by right, 
the lord of all this creation. 

100. Thus, whatever exists in the universe, is all the property of 
the" Brahman; for the Brahman is entitled to all by his superiority 
and eminence of birth. 

380. Certainly (the King) should not slay a Brahman even if he 
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be occupied in crime of even' sort; but he should put him out of the 
realm in possession of all his property, and uninjured (in body). 
Book I. 

Sudras. 

413. But a Sudra, whether bought or not bought, (the Brahman) 
may compel to practise servitude; for that (Sudra) was created by 
the Self-existent merely for the service of the Brahman. 

417. A Brahman may take possession of the goods of a Sudra with 
perfect peace of mind for, since nothing at all belongs to this (Sudra) 
as his own, he is one whose property may be taken away by his master. 
Book VIII. 

125. The leavings of food should be given (him) and the old clothes ; 
so too the blighted part of the grain ; so too the old furniture. Book 
X. 

270. If a (man) of one birth assault one of the twice-born castes 
with virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut out, for he is of 
the lowest origin. 

281. If a low-born man endeavours to sit down by the side of a 
high-born man, he should be banished after being branded on the hip. 
or (the king) may cause his backside to be cut off. Book VIII. 

80. One may not give advice to a Sudra, nor (give him) the remains 
(of food) or (of) butter that has been offered. And one may not teach 
him the law or enjoin upon him (religious) observances. 

81. For he w r ho tells him the law- and he who enjoins upon him 
(religious) observances, he indeed, together with that (Sudra) sinks 
into the darkness of the hell called Asamvetta (unbounded). Book TV 


The Pariahs, the most degraded class who are the 
slaves of India, represent about one-fourth of the popula¬ 
tion. They do not live, but exist in poverty and wear 
any rags for clothing. The Brahmans consider the 
presence, or even the foot-prints of Pariahs, sufficient to 
pollute at a hundred yards, and forbid them to cross a 
street in which they are living. Should they by accident 
be touched by a Pariah, it would take man3' hours of 
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bathing and praying to cleanse themselves from the 
defilement. The Brahmans cannot eat or even touch 
food prepared by the Pariahs and would prefer to die 
of thirst than quench it with water which they have 
drawn. 

The ancient Puranas speak of this degraded class, 
who seem to have been originally composed of the scum 
of society. 

If one of these poor creatures were to fall sick in the 
street of a village nobody would go near him for fear 
they should become polluted. 

In denouncing Caste, which is the curse of India, the 
Pandit Sivanath Sastri saysIt has produced dis¬ 
union and discord. It has made honest manual labor 
contemptible. It has checked internal and external com¬ 
merce. It has brought on physical degeneracy by con¬ 
fining marriage within narrow circles. It has been a 
source of conservatism in everything. It has suppressed 
the development of individuality and independence of 
character. It has helped in developing other injurious 
customs, such as early marriage, the charging of heavy 
matrimonial fees, etc. It has successfully restrained the 
growth and development of national worth ; while allow¬ 
ing opportunity of mental and spiritual culture only to 
a limited number of privileged people, it has denied these 
opportunities to the majority of the lower classes. Con¬ 
sequently it has made the country negatively a loser. 
It has made the country fit for foreign slavery by pre¬ 
viously enslaving the people by the most abject spiritual 
tyranny.” 
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I defy the Brahmans to point out to me any recognized 
authority for this complicated and accursed system. 
There is certainly nothing in the hymns of the Vedas 
to sanction this audacious violation of the laws of hiunan 
brotherhood, nor any grounds for the position of Vice¬ 
regents of the Diety which the Brahmans in their blas¬ 
phemous presumption have arrogated to themselves. 

Oh, for the rise of some wise Indian to teach his coun¬ 
trymen that life was never meant to be a tragedy or farce, 
and that there is no need of making their country either 
a vale of suffering or a trysting ground of folly. 

Sir Comer Petheram, in an address delivered by him 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in January, 
1899, said : “ Above all it should be borne in mind by 
those who aspire to lead the people of this country into 
the untried regions of political life, that all the recognized 
nations of the world have been produced by the freest 
possible intermingling and fusing of the different race- 
stocks inhabiting a common territory. The home, the 
caste, the clan, all the smaller, separate, and often war- 
ring groups, characteristic of earlier stages of civilisation, 
must, it would seem, be welded together by a process 
of unrestricted crossing before a nation can be produced. 
Can we suppose that Germany would ever have arrived 
at her present greatness, or would, indeed, have come 
to be a nation at all, if the numerous tribes mentioned 
by Tacitus, or the three hundred petty princedoms of 
last century, had been stereotyped and their social fusion 
rendered impossible by a system forbidding intermarriage 
between the members of different tribes, or the inhabit- 
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ants of different jurisdictions ? If the tribe in Germany 
had, as in India, developed into the caste, would German 
unity ever have been heard of ?” 

The caste marks of the Hindus which they paint upon 
their foreheads after they have taken their purification 
bath each morning, represent nearly three thousand re¬ 
ligious differences, and the rules which govern each dot, 
line, and curve are complex and severe. 

It is in governing India without disturbing these 
differences and the mutual jealousies of the peoples that 
England has shone to conspicuous advantage. 

“ Small souls inquire, ‘ Belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ?’ 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race.”* 


* The Mahabharata. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


The Eurasian Problem, 


Onk of the most glaring facts presented to the notice of 
the visitor to India is the urgent need of the unfortunate 
Eurasian community of a little humane consideration. 

A careful study of the origin of this community, the 
members of which rejoice in Portuguese and English 
names, makes it very difficult to understand why they 
should be treated as outcasts. 

The register of baptisms at St. John’s Church, Calcutta, 
shows that a great many Eurasians are the legitimate 
and illegitimate offspring of well-known personages. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, English 
officials made no secret about keeping native mistresses, 
in fact they were so devoid of shame that they established 
a school in Calcutta for the purpose of educating their 
illegitimate offspring. 

The examples set by judges, generals, and ,political 
officials was quickly followed by all sorts and conditions 
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of men, with the result that to-day there is a mixed race 
of outcasts numbering 25,000 in Calcutta alone. 

The Eurasians are compelled to bear the slights and 
sneers of snobs, who very often are much their inferiors, 
and whose own birth certificates may be not unsullied 
sheets. In fact I discovered that the grandmothers of 
several of these snobs had smoked the “ hubble-bubble ” 
and twirled the curry-stone. 

This disgusting snobbery was keenly emphasized in 
the Church—the House of God where all men are equal 
—a few years ago : the snobs sat on one side of the nave, 
and the poor down-trodden Eurasians were compelled 
to sit on the other. 

The late Bishop Wilson, preaching on one occasion 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, evidently saw the 
hypocrisy and cruelty of the situation, for in a passionate 
outburst he cried : “ Ah ! there ye sit, ye sinners ; ” 

and pointing to the outcasts ; “ and there sit the fruits 
of your sins !” 

This evidently made some of them realize that the 
Eurasians to whom they referred as “ half-castes” and 
“ darkeys” were children of their own blood and faith, for in 
the Church at least the barrier has since been slowly levelled. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to these snobs that 
the just and humanitarian doctrines, “ God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,” and “ Do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you,” were taught by two copper-coloured Syrians, 
Jesus and Paul. 

The vilest and least Christian of all prejudices is that 
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of color for it is so devoid of common sense. The true 
skin of every human being is the same, and the pigmentary 
variations in color are due to intermarriage, environment, 
and a number of other causes. 

The Advocate of India says that “ One of the greatest 
of living engineers is sprung from the ‘ domiciled * class, 
so is a favourite singer, and the half-caste descendants 
of a Bengal judge have given their name to part of a 
famous English seaside resort. Forjett, who did such 
splendid service in Bombay during the Mutiny, was of 
mixed race ; so are the well-known originals of Kipling’s 
“ Strickland,” and his brother, the distinguished political 
officer, Col. Meadows Taylor, the brilliant Indian officer 
and man of letters, married a native lady and has left 
capable descendants. The clever descendant of a famous 
eighteenth century painter is now in India, the son of a 
native mother. John Milton’s grandson came to India 
and either died or settled in this country—and his mute 
inglorious descendants may be here still. Dozens of 
other instances could be adduced to show that there is 
plenty of good blood and consequent possibilities in this 
neglected race. The quarter of a million or so of Eura¬ 
sians have unfortunately been allowed to fall to a dis¬ 
tressingly low social level, which is a credit neither to the 
country nor the Government.” 

As far back as i860, Bishop Cotton referring to the 
Eurasians wrote : “ It is nothing less than a national 
sin to neglect a class who are our fellow-Christians and 
fellow-subjects. The want of education among them is 
both real and pressing.” 

Q 
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A meeting, consisting largely of business men, was 
held in Glasgow on June 9th, 1911, on behalf of the move¬ 
ment for providing a fund of £250,000 for the education 
of “ Europeans ” and Eurasians in India. Lord Lam- 
ington, who referred to a description dated some years 
back of the outcast position and consequent disabilities 
of Eurasians, said that their present condition was even 
worse, and that education w r as indispensible if their situ¬ 
ation was to be improved. 

A short time ago the Government very graciously 
made an order permitting the Eurasians to describe them¬ 
selves as Anglo-Indians, and the Bombay Diocesan 
Record commenting upon the order says : “ We are glad 
that our friends of mixed descent have got some con¬ 
cession out of the Government. They have not had much 
to congratulate themselves upon on that score hitherto.” 

It is to be hoped that these signs of activity will de¬ 
velop into a broad and humane educational system that 
will enable the Eurasians to surmount the obstacles which 
have crushed their aspirations and kept them at the bot¬ 
tom of the social scale for so long. 

Most of us have our powder of sympathising with our 
fellow-mortals, and in this urgent cause let us not be 
cramped by race, religion, caste, party, and breeding, 
but recognize the great gospel of human brotherhood. 

It is a magnificent opportunity for the British to make 
amends for the past, and leave behind them a monument that 
the storms of time can never destroy. To write their names 
in kindness and in mercy on the hearts of the thousands of 
their outcast cousins who are suffering in India to-day. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Anglo-Indian Society. 


There is a wise old German saying that “ only a God or 
a brute can dwell in solitude." Men and women need 
congenial companionship both for the sake of health 
and happiness. Just as one’s lungs, after using up all 
the oxygen in a close room, need to be filled with fresh 
out-of-door air, so one’s mind needs contact with other 
minds to get new ideas. There is such a thing as mental 
as well as physical hunger which is the main vitality of 
Society. 

My impression of Anglo-Indian Society is not of a 
peculiarly reverential kind, for “ Company ” among the 
set who regard themselves as the cream of England’s— 
and consequently the world’s—population is something 
so laborious, so useless, so exhausting that I cannot 
imagine any rational persons attending a “ function ” 
(that is the proper name) if Providence had left open the 
remotest chance of running away; at any rate, the 
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rational person would not endure more than one experi¬ 
ence. For when the clear-seeing outsider looks into 
“ Society/* and studies the members who make up the 
little clique, he is smitten with thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears—or for laughter. A perfectly fresh mind, when 
brought to bear on the “ Society ” phenomenon asks, 
“ What are these people ? What have they done ?” 
For unless we do something, and do something worth 
while, we are extraneous actors on a crowded stage. The 
only reason we can give for being at all, is the proof that 
we are of use. There are no ornaments in the architecture 
of society. There is something that each of us can do 
better than anybody else. You are not yet arrived until 
you have found what that is, no matter if you are seventy. 

It is a gigantic misconception to imagine that in order 
to shine in society one must be a Do-nothing. The first 
element of true culture is utility, and the only sane and 
durable basis of association is that which unites people 
in useful and beautiful production, adding to the wealth 
and charm of the world we five in. The pleasure of that 
association is endless because it is creative, and is not 
self-seeking ; its freedom is boundless, because it liberates 
and employs every worthy faculty of mind and heart; 
and its term is limitless, because progress towards good 
is infinite. 

When I think of the modest but brilliant assemblages 
in England, the meeting of human souls and hearts, I 
hardlv 1 aier to use superlatives or admiration 

about superlatives of contempt about the impudent 

and affected fribbles whose noise, sham gentility, cackle 
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and false laughter disgrace Anglo-Indian Society. To 
spy upon their neighbors, to discover their secrets, to 
ferret out their faults or their follies, and to spread such 
information to mutual acquaintances is the daily occu¬ 
pation of these snobs. One of these bloated conglomer¬ 
ations of nothingness, coming along with his nose in the 
air and diffusing around him the impression that the rest 
of mankind are very inferior mortals, will do more to 
spread a false conception of his countrymen in India 
than half a dozen modest men can counteract. There 
is no being in the world so intensely objectionable as the 
snob. But an appeal may be confidently made to all 
who have had intercourse with the best types of English¬ 
men of gentle birth whether, on the whole, their attitude 
towards their fellow-men is not a model of kindly un¬ 
assuming intercourse. It is natural that it should be so. 
Among the first marks of the gentleman are his com¬ 
posure, self-control, easy confidence, naturalness. The 
man who is w r ell-bom, wealthy, and refined has every reason 
for being at ease. Why should he be striving, jealous, 
or suspicious ? He has nothing to gain or lose by his 
intercourse with mankind, so he can afford to be self- 
contained ; he has no need for emphasis. Perhaps the 
composure, kindliness, simplicity, and sincerity of the 
gentleman of birth are the more noticeable because they 
are often placed in relief through contrast with the uneasy, 
anxious sycophancy of those who surround him ; but, 
whatever the cause may be, the fact remains that the 
English gentleman of good descent is, on the average, 
the most serene, courteous, and manly man that the 
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world can show. It would be strange if it were not so. 
It was written of the perfect character, “ He shall not 
strive or cry, or cause his voice to be heard in the streets.” 
Why ? Because strength is serene. It is weakness that 
is fussy, intrusive, insistent, doubtful, self-advertising. 
The gentleman is so confident that he does not need to 
“ put on ” any air of superiority or “ side.” It may be 
taken as a rule without exceptions that the man who 
gives snubs will take snubs ; the bully is a toady ; the 
manly spirit does not look down or up, but is even, large- 
hearted, self-controlled, and would no more think of giving 
than of accepting patronage. 

One of the chief complaints made to me by Indian 
gentlemen was that they were treated most discourteously 
by these snobs whose presence in India is far from being a 
source of strength to the British Empire. 

We rejoice in gentlemen as we do in a lovely sunset 
view or a beautiful piece of architecture or a fascinating 
poem, for their own sake and for what they express ; but 
even beyond this they have another attraction in the 
magnetic power they exert upon all beholders in setting 
them at ease, in sweeping away shyness, awkwardness, 
and restraint, and in stimulating them to the expression 
of whatever is best worth cherishing within them. It is 
undoubtedly true that the presence of fine manners, 
whether it be in the home or the social circle, in the work¬ 
shop or the counting-room, in the visit of charity or the 
halls of legislation, has an immediate effect in reproducing 
itself in diffusing happiness, in developing the faculties, 
and eliciting the best that is in everybody. 
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Business men of dignity, good manners, thoughtful 
consideration and kindness complain of the same snob¬ 
bishness which prevents them from becoming members of 
the various clubs. Just imagine a tin-pot bank clerk 
being given precedence over a business man of good repu¬ 
tation whose interests run into many thousands if not 
hundreds of thousands of pomids. These business men 
have made the British Empire what it is to-day. 

The English have no right to attack the caste system 
°f the Hindus while such an idotic gulf exists between 
themselves. 

Julian Hawthorne says that, “ The loveliest societ}^, 
ln and probably in the world at present, is that 

the native Christians. They have, to all intents and 
purposes, walked out of Holy Writ into the Twentieth 
Century. They look like the sacred pictures by the 
Old Masters, and their lives and characters are as nearly 
perfect in their selflessness and mutual service as human 
nature can admit of. Their only pleasure in possessing 
things is that they may give them to others ; and their 
on ly motive and object in life is to be good and kind to 
their fellows; all with the most exquisite humility and 
innocent gentleness. We of the West have not been 
familiar with this type for now some nineteen liundered 
years ; but it is worth knowing that there are such people, 
and that, with the utmost poverty and simplicity of life, 
they seem wonderfully rich and happy. I suppose the 
explanation of them may be that in the unchristianized 
&indu, race, tradition, and caste take the place of selfhood 
an d c haracter among us ; and, when the influence of these 
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is removed, they become literally unselfish and truly 
humble and mutually loving. The white missionaries, 
among whom are some of the best sort of people we can 
produce, stand off from these converts of theirs, and ad¬ 
mire them reverently at a distance. The temple they 
thought they were building completed itself beyond 
their skill and knowledge, as one not made by hands. 
It would be strange were the beginning of the New 
Christianity to take its rise in the East.” 

It is in the hill stations that “ Society ” reaches the 
acme of snobbishness, and, in spite of all that has been 
written to the contrary, deviates considerably from the 
narrow path, and busies itself with intrigues that would 
do credit to His Satanic Majesty. 

There is another serious objection to the hill stations 
shown in a long speech by the Hon. Mr. E. W. Orr before 
the Legislative Council of Madras, in which he made 
the following resolution :—“ That in the opinion of this 
Council it is undesirable that the seat of Government 
should be moved to Ootacamund for any portion of the 
year. Should it be desirable for the heads of departments 
to spend any time in the hills, that period should be limited 
to three months.” The mover contended that the absence 
of the Government from the capital of the Presidency 
was unnecessary and undesirable in the best interests of 
the public. In the course of his speech Mr. Orr referred 
to two incidents apropos of the subject. He was talking 
a few months ago to a member of the Government of India 
about the dilatory way in which the Government had 
dealt with the question of allowing cigar manufacturers 
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to manufacture in bond for export. The budget duty was 
passed early in February, but it was not till the 1st July 
that the Government of India telegraphed their sanction 
to the scheme. Meanwhile the whole export trade had 
been at a standstill. One firm indeed, had been forced 
to start a factory in French territory. When he (Mr. 
Orr) complained of the delay the reply given him was, 
“We are away at Simla, 7,000 feet on the top of a hill! 
We do not know the local conditions. Three months be¬ 
fore we ascertained them from the Madras Government, 
which was then of course in Ootacamund, and we then 
acted immediately.” The other incident was in con¬ 
nection with the death of the late King-Emperor and the 
proclamation of the accession of the present King. Any¬ 
one who was present at that proclamation and who knew 
the value of outward show in India must have been struck 
by the lifelessness and utter insignificance of the whole 
ceremony. This was due he believed to there being no 
one in authority in the capital due to the absence of the 
Government. There was also danger involved in attempt¬ 
ing to compress the business of the Legislative Council 
into four months of the year. The result must be either 
asty legislation, which should be avoided at all costs, 
or consequent postponement of necessary legislation on 
account of the lack of time to deal with it. 

In conclusion Mr. Orr referred to the intended visit 
° t e King to hold the Delhi Durbar, and in a comment 
ot a London newspaper telegraphed out to this country 
? t 13 effect —“ His Majesty perceives perhaps more 
c ear y than some of his advisers that kingship involves 
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personal contact.” “ If this is recognised by the head 
of the Empire,” said Mr. Orr, “ is not such personal con¬ 
tact still more necessary for a Government which is respon¬ 
sible to him for the welfare of his people, and is it possible 
under the existing circumstances ?” 

I have said my bitter word about the artificial society, 
but I shall never forget some of the members of society 
to whose homes I had the good fortune to be invited. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Fakirs. 


In every populous district and particularly near temples, 
the traveller will find several kinds of mendicant 
priests. 

Some go about almost naked and besmear their bodies 
with ashes and never speak, unless under the influence 
of intoxicants. Their delirious jabberings on such occa¬ 
sions are regarded by their followers as prophetical. 

Others put on a mass of filthy rags and have a great 
many disciples who go about proclaiming that to their 
leader has been given power to relieve persons in afflic¬ 
tion, and it is really pitiable to see the multitude, who 
regard him as a god, approach with great devotion and 
prostrate themselves to kiss his feet. Then the leader, 
to show his humility, makes them sit down by him, and 
hears every one apart. 

It is not an uncommon thing for the leader to draw 
after him a heavy iron chain, about six feet long ; this 
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he rattles continually, and all the time he says prayers, 
with a loud voice and affected gravity. 

This exhibition of piety never fails to gain the vener¬ 
ation of the people. 

The solitude of the hills appeals to others who employ 
all their time in reading sacred books and crying out: 
“ God Almighty look upon me : I love not the world, 
but Thee ; and do all this for Thy sake.” These hermits, 
who let their hair and nails grow to their full length, 
depend upn the charity of their followers. 

In Benares I came across a member of that most 
revolting sect known as the Paramahansa (Cannibal 
Sadlius), who feast upon the bodies that are to be found 
along the Ganges. They say that nothing is unclean, 

for everything in existence is only a manifestation of 
the Universal Soul. 

These cannibals do not commit murder in order to 
obtain their feasts, but buy and steal the bodies of the 
pooT as they require them. They are not fierce, but, on 
the contrary, rather timid, and they consider themselves 
high caste. 

Cannibalism is sanctioned by the God Siva, who 
gained his strength and wisdom in this manner. They 
believe that magical power can only be acquired by eat¬ 
ing human flesh. 

Siva is the idol of all holy men, for he attained the 
highest perfection in austerity and abstract meditation. 

It is impossible to enumerate the fiendish tortures through 
which these holy men go to prepare for that sphere of 
ecstatic bliss to which it is their ultimate hope to attain. 
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One lanky haggard wretch never sits or lies down, 
but stands day after day, and year after year, telling the 
strange experiences he encountered during his wander¬ 
ings among the hills. Another will drive a spike through 
his arm and roll in the ashes, others will slit their tongues 
and place little wriggling snakes in the dripping wound 
and gesticulate madly to the open-mouthed mob, sit and 
recline on beds of spikes, hang head downwards over 
roasting fires and a thousand other equally ridiculous 
things, in order that the great god may have some material 
evidence of their sincerity and devotion. 

Rut the most remarkable feature of all Indian fakir- 
dom is the peculiar attitudes which they take, and, 
through sheer force of will, maintain them until the limbs 
become perfectly rigid. 

Some fakirs will sit on their haunches, clench their 
fists and hold their arms above their heads and never 
move them from that moment. Upon examining the 
arms of one of these men I found them to be very much 
wasted away. The skin felt like parchment and the 
finger nails had attained a phenomenal length. He said 
that he had remained in the same position for twelve years. 

These holy men explained that their object is to bring 
about the blending of their souls with the Divine woi ld- 
soul. The soul is merely attached to the body, and the 
one great aim is to obliterate all bodily, all earthly desiies, 
as it is only possible to attain perfection and the ethereal 
re-union by making the soul independent of its prison- 
house of clay- After this has been accomplished and 
the holy men have attained command over all earthly 
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substance, they can make themselves lighter than the 
lightest substance, heavier than the heaviest; can be¬ 
come as vast or as minute as they please, can traverse 
all space, can animate any dead bodies by transferring 
their spirits into them from their own frame, can render 
themselves invisible, can attain all objects, become equally 
acquainted with the past, present, and future, finally 
united with Brahma, and consequently exempted from 
being born again upon earth. 

Every caste in India is represented by these fakirs, 
who are exceedingly numerous and possess an almost 
supernatural power over a vast multitude of their country¬ 
men. 

They played a prominent part in the ancient legisla¬ 
tion of the country, and have often been the central 
figures in the romances of more recent date. 

In order to acquire merit some of the pilgrims who 
attend the great annual festival, dedicated to Brahma, 
crawl on their hands and knees and a few very devout 
men roll. These feats not only gain the admiration and 
envy of the awe-stricken thousands, but are pass-ports 
to the Mighty Presence. 

Tittle did those who were responsible for the Con¬ 
gress of Religions, at the Chicago World’s Fair, in 1893, 
dream that it would have such disastrous effects upon 
some of their countrywomen, whose idiotic gushing opened 
up a new field for the eastern ” masters.” 

To-day there are quite a number of temples in Ameri¬ 
can cities where the gay-robed “ masters ” and their fol¬ 
lowers give themselves up to all manner of uncleanness. 
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Miss Daggett points out, in the “ Hampton-Columbia 
Magazine,” a few of the many evils wrought by these 
tricksters. She says that “ Miss Sarah Fanner, a New 
England spinster, with a beautiful ideal of universal 
brotherhood, gave her fortune in the founding of Green 
Acre, where, for years, she was a familiar figure in her 
flowing grey gown and veil. The study of man3 r religions 
unbalanced her mind and she has been for several years 
an inmate of an insane asylum at Waverly, Massachu¬ 
setts. 

In Chicago, a few years since. Miss Aloise Reuss, a 
woman of culture and refinement, was taken, screaming 
and praying, from the Mazdaznan Temple of the Sun 
to be incarcerated, a raving maniac, in an Illinois asylum. 

“ fl'he death of Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge, Mass¬ 
achusetts, widow of the world-renowned violinist, occurred 
m January last, and her will, bequeathing several hundred 
thousand dollars to the Vedantist Society, was set aside 
b y the Courts on the ground of mental incapacity and 
undue influence. On the very day of the decision, her 
daughter, Mrs. Olea Bull Vaughn, in whose behalf the 
verdict was rendered, died technically of tuberculosis, 
but actually, the doctors said, of a broken heart. 

“ Mrs. May Wright Sewell, the club woman of national 
repute, who spent much time with Mrs. Bull, at the 
latter’s Cambridge home, is suffering from ill-health, 
a ud is said to be a physical wreck through the practice 
yoga and the study of occultism. 

“ The relatives of Mrs. Ellen Shaw, of Lowell, Mass¬ 
achusetts, a while ago, petitioned the Courts that a con- 
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servator be appointed to prevent her from bestowing 
her property on the sun worshippers. Witnesses at the 
trial testified that Mrs. Shaw had taken nude sun-baths 
on the lawn of her residence in the fashionable Tyler 
Park section of Lowell. 

“ Last spring, Dr. William R. C. Latson, a New York 
physician, was found mysteriously dead in his River¬ 
side Drive apartment, and Alta Markheva, the young 
Jewish girl who called him her mangod, or “ guru/’ in 
the study of yoga, attempted to follow r him in suicide. 
Her sister, Mrs. Rebecca Cohen, moaned : ‘ This new 
religion seems to me to be of the devil. It has disgraced 
my sister and taken her from her people.’ 

“ More recently, the handsome and cultured wife of 
President Winthrop Ellsworth Stone, of Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, at Lafayette, Indiana, has abandoned home and 
husband and children to join the sun worshippers in the 
study of yoga. Dr. Stone went before the Board of the 
Presbyterian Church and announced: 1 1 am utterly 

crushed, I want your prayers and your sympathy. I 
love my wife. She is as dear to me as she ever was. I 
hope that she will some time yet come to her senses and 
return to me and my boys.’ ” 

Further record of the devastation that follows in the 
wake of the trailing robes of the “ Masters ” from the 
East, whose immoral and filthy practices would shock 
the devil himself, may be read from day to day in the 
newspapers. 

These “ Masters ” have revealed the “ Truth ” to a 
number of unbalanced English women, one of whom I 
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found in Calcutta living with the natives and referring to 
Vivakenanda as “ The Master.” 

It is to the credit of the British Government that they 
watch these “ Masters ” very closely in England. They 
imprisoned the “ Tiger Mahatma,” who said that he was 
God, the all pure One,” for attempting to assault an 
innocent young girl, and in September, 1911, another 
Master ” who was spreading the “ Higher Teaching ” 
m ^Liverpool, by snaring little girls and inculcating abom¬ 
inable practices. 

And these are the " Masters ” over whom some of the 
English and American women rave, “ Masters ” whose 
sole object is their degradation and ruin. 

Is it any wonder these “ Spiritual Teachers,” who are 
above the flesh ” and all “ earthly things,” return to 
ludia and tell their countrymen that the English and 
American women are as the nautch girls. 


s 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Native States. 


With an area of 765,000 square miles and a population 
of 64,000,000, the Native States are an important feature 
in the political calculations of the Indian Empire. 

The revenues cannot be accurately stated, but it is 
safe to say they are over £16,000,000 annually. 

The following list shows the area, population, and 
approximate revenue of the principal Native States :— 

Approxi- 



Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

mate 

Revenue. 

Religion of 
Ruler. 

Haiderabad (Nizam) 

CO 

3 

13.374,676 

£1,760,000 Mohammedan 

Bhopal 

6,902 

665,961 

200,000 

,, 

Bahawalpur 

15,000 

780,394 

182,000 

„ 

Gwalior (Sindhia) 

25,041 

2,933,001 

904,000 

Hindu 

Indore (Holkar) 

9,500 

850,690 

360,000 

„ 

Baroda (Gaikwar) 

8,099 

2,032798 

1,050,000 

„ 

Mysore 

29433 

5,806,193 

1,574,000 

„ 
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Approxi- 

Square Popula- mate Religion of 

Miles. tion. Revenue. Rules. 


Travancore 
Jaipur 
Jodhpur . . 
Udaipur .. 
Rikanir 
Rewali 
Kutch 
Patiala .. 
Kashmir 


7,129 

3,428,975 

£660,000 

Hindu 

15,579 

2,644,072 

440,000 


34.963 

2,050,131 

403,000 


12,753 

1,276,472 

176,000 


23 , 3 n 

701.035 

200,000 


13,000 

1.327.385 

187,000 


7,616 

488,022 

156,000 

„ 

5 , 4 i 2 

1,407.659 

487,000 

Sikh 

80,900 

3,158,126 

700,000 

Hindu 


“ One of the popular notions in England and Europe 
regarding the establishment of the English Empire in 
India/ 1 says the late Sir Alfred Eyall. “ is that our con¬ 
quests absorbed nationalities, displaced long-seated dy¬ 
nasties, and levelled ancient nobilities. These are some 
°f the self-accusations by which the average home-keep¬ 
ing Englishman justifies to himself the indulgence of 
sitting down and casting dust on his head whenever he 
looks back upon the exploits of his countrymen in India 
an attitude which is observed by foreigners with sus¬ 
picion or impatience, according to their insight into 
English character. Yet it would be easy to prove that 
one important reason why the English so rapidly con¬ 
quered India was this, that the countries which fell into 
°ur hands had no nationalities, no long-seated ruling 
dynasties or ancient aristocracies, that they had, in fact, 
no solid or permanent organization of the kind, but were 
Politically, treasure trove at the disposal of the first who, 
having found, could keep. The best proof that in these 
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countries the English destroyed no organized political 
institutions is the historical fact that in the countries 
which they annexed, none such had been left for them 
to destroy. On the other hand, where indigenous political 
institutions of long standing still exist it is the English 
who saved them from destruction.” 

The relations that exist between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Native States are almost ideal, for they 
are protected from all enemies and given every freedom 
and privilege. The supreme Government has the right, 
of course, to step in at any moment in order to prevent a 
ruler, who has full control over legislation and the admin¬ 
istration of justice, from ruining his State through riotous 
living, squandering of State funds, or any other cause. 
The history of a number of these States shows that the 
frequent interference by the British Government has been 
imperative. 

Sir John Strachey, in speaking of the predecessor of 
the present Gaekwar of Baroda, says : “In 1863, Malhar 
Rao was imprisoned on a charge of having attempted 
the life of the Gaekwar, his brother; at the end of 1870, 
on his brother’s death, he was released, and he assumed 
the government of the State. Before long his proceedings 
had become so scandalous that the British Government 
was compelled to make a formal inquiry into his admin¬ 
istration. It was shown that general discontent prevailed 
through his dominions ; in one district there was open 
rebellion ; public offices were sold to the highest bidder ; 
payment of extortionate demands of revenue was com¬ 
pelled by torture; respectable women were seized in 
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open day in the streets of Baroda by the Gaekwar’s 
servants, and taken to the palace to be converted into 
household slaves or worse ; the condition of agricultural 
glasses was desperate ; and the whole administration was 
infamous. The Prime Minister was forcibly poisoned in 
prison, and it was hardly possible to doubt that this was 
done under the direct orders of the Gaekwar. It was 
proved that, for an act by which he had been personally 
offended, the Gaekwar had caused one of his servants, 
without any trial, to be tortured to death.’’ 

In 1874 he was informed by the Government of 
India, Lord Northbrook being Viceroy at the time, that, 
immediate and satisfactory reforms were not carried 
out in the administration of the State, his deposition 
Would follow. He showed no inclination to alter his 
conduct. Soon afterwards an attempt was made to 
Poison the British Resident at his court, and there was 
every reason to believe that the Gaekwar had personally 
instigated the crime. A commission, of which the Chief 
Justice of Bengal was president, and of which the rulers 
two of the principal Native States were members, was 
a Ppointed for his trial. The Native Chiefs pronounced 
that the charges were not proved, but the Chief Justice 
a nd the English members found that he was guilty, and 
there was not the least doubt that they were right. As 
*he judgment was not unanimous, the Gaekwar escaped 
the extreme penalty that he deserved, and which, if he 
had been formally convicted, lie would probably have 
suffered. He was deposed, and a member of another 
branch of the Gaekwar’s house was selected by the British 
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Government as his successor. When the rule of Malhar 
Rao ended, it was found that out of an expenditure in his 
last year of £1,700,000, which was greatly in excess of the 
revenue, he had squandered £700,000 in gifts to favourites 
and on his personal pleasures and £200 remained in the 
public treasury.” 

The present Gaekwar, who was selected by the British 
Government to succeed Malhar Rao, has done much to 
improve the condition of the State. 

The British Government divides the States into two 
main heads : (1) those holding direct relations with the 
Governor-general in council; and (2) states holding re¬ 
lations primarily with the several local governments of 
India. 

An interesting point in relation to the most important 
States is that they are very little older than the British 
dominion and that the Rulers and principal officials are 
as foreign as the British. 

When the mutiny broke out in 1857 the native Princes 
proved themselves to be staunch supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment and helped to quench the bloody flame that must 
have swept the whole Empire but for their powerful aid, 
in which they displayed the most noble sentiments. Sir 
Richard Temple says that “ they rendered a priceless 
service to the British cause at the moment of its extreme 
depression. They deserved then, as they will ever deserve, 
to be esteemed as bulwarks of imperial stability and as 
conservative elements in a country where subversive 
and explosive forces may at times burst forth.” 

The explanation of their reunion will be found in the 
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knowledge of the purity of the Government’s intentions, 
and that the future of India lies in Great Britain. They 
are brilliant and perplexing personalities and bring to their 
thrones just the education and gifts which they demand. 

The characteristics which most impressed themselves 
on my mind during my visit to many of the leading Princes 
w ore those of hospitality, impartiality, and a vital in¬ 
terest in their people. They possess that proud patience 
which enables them to penetrate to the actual sentiments 

the people over whose interests they watch so wisely 
and well. 

When the Earl of Minto learned, in 1909, that sedition 
was spreading to the Native States, he sent the following 
letter to the late Nizam, of Hyderabad, and similar letters 
"to a number of other important Princes. 

“ Now that seditious people have endeavoured to 
spread their nefarious doctrines in several of the Native 
States of India, I feel that it is desirable to address your 
Highness on the subject. As those doctrines are sub¬ 
versive of internal peace and good government, the matter 
ls one in which the interests of the Government of India 
and of the Ruling Princes in India are identical, and 
Your Highness will, I am confident, agree with me that 
ft is appropriate that we should exchange opinions on the 
subject with a view to mutual co-operation against a 
common danger. For, although in Your Highness’s do¬ 
minions there is no serious cause for anxiety at present— 
a result, mainly due to the action of Your Highness in 
dealing with seditious manifestations—I feel that the 
Hme has come when we may advantageously concert 
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measures and prepare a policy to exclude effectually 
seditious agitation. It is very true that in such a matter 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

“ I wish to assure your Highness that I do not con¬ 
template or counsel the adoption of any general rules or 
general course of action. The circumstances of different 
States vary so greatly, the treaty relations which unite 
them to the Paramount Power are so diverse, that any 
general policy with reference to local conditions, would 
not be expedient. Should it be necessary to combine 
in some matters such as in circulating information, and 
the surveillance of individuals suspected of propagating 
sedition, I shall still be firmly of opinion that each State 
should deal with its own problems. 

“ But my advice in regard to the policy to be adopted 
is likely to be sought and I should greatly value a full 
and frank expression of Your Highness's opinion as to the 
measures which will be effectual in keeping out of Native 
States the insidious evil of sedition, and the manner in 
which I could assist towards this end. I feel confident 
that your Highness, the old and valued ally of the British 
Government, will gladly help me with your wise and 
experienced advice." 

The replies which the Earl of Minto received from the 
Princes showed not only their appreciation of being con¬ 
sulted and their readiness to assist, but a magnificent 
imity of devotion towards their Sovereign. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Chief’s Colleges. 


Forty-two years ago the Government of India saw the 
necessity of Chiefs’ Colleges, in which the sons of Chiefs 
and Nobles could obtain a desirable education, and in 
1871 started the Rajkumar College, at Rajkot, which 
is distinct from the other Chiefs’ Colleges, in being governed 
by the Chiefs themselves for themselves. Next came the 
Mayo College, at Ajmer, in memory of Lord Mayo, in 
1872, the Rajkumar College at Nowgong, the Daly Col¬ 
lege at Indore, the Hitcliison College, at Lahore, and 
many smaller colleges. 

Some of the Chiefs were not satisfied with these Col¬ 
leges, and sent their sons to the schools in England and 
then to Oxford and Cambridge, but I aru afraid the results 
have not always been satisfactory. I was astounded when 
one young chief, who had been educated in England, told 
me that he could not speak his mother tongue correctly. 

It is a laudable desire of the Chiefs to try and give 
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their sons the best educational advantages, but they 
must not forget the home influences which play a much 
greater part in moulding young lives than colleges. 

When the young Chiefs have reached the age of man¬ 
hood they should then be given an opportunity to travel, 
which develops a keen appreciation of God’s marvellous 
works and teaches us the art of living together by widen¬ 
ing our acquaintances and enlarging the circle of our 
sympathies and our capability of friendship. 

One can hardly over-estimate the value of travel as 
a means of education and recreation. To mingle with 
strange peoples and observe their customs, to visit scenes 
associated with what is most notable in the world, the 
sites of famous battles, the seats of fallen empires, the 
birth-places of great religions, cannot fail to broaden and 
liberalize the mind. 

I visited the Girassia College of Gondal, which has 
completed its fourteenth year, in spite of innumerable 
difficulties, while a guest of H. H. the Thakor Saheb, 
and I congratulated him on his courage in forbidding 
private servants within the College grounds, for they 
have ruined and gained the ascendency over a number 
of young chiefs in the larger colleges by encouraging 
them in drunken and licentious habits. Sir George Clarke 
said that he had never seen a more remarkable institution. 
It provides, for the children of those fathers whose means 
do not allow them to send their sons to the Wadhwan 
College, an excellent education which must be of great 
V value to them in after years and must tend to raise their 
status in the country. 
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His Highness’ love of education has not been confined 
solely to Gondal, for the Rajkumar College at Rajkot, 
the Gujarat College at Alunedabad, the Fergusson Col¬ 
lege at Poona, the University of Bombay, the Oxford 
Institute and the Indian Institute at Oxford, the Edin¬ 
burgh University, the London School of Tropical Diseases 
and other institutions have benefited by his generosity. 

“ An interesting question arises,” said Sir George 
Clarke, in addressing the Chiefs at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, “ as to the future development of the Chiefs’ 
Colleges. I have read a pamphlet sent me by Her High¬ 
ness, the Begum of Bhopal, one of the most earnest and 
thoughtful of Rulers, in which the establishment of a 
University is suggested. It seems to me that this sugges¬ 
tion is at present premature. The number of Kumars 
who desire to take a degree is likely, for some time at 
least, to be small, and the expenses of such an establish¬ 
ment would necessarily be liigh. An academic career 
would not be suitable for all boys and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, which, I am glad to know that many kumars from 
this College have joined, provides congenial training as a 
supplement to that of the Colleges. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, I believe that the Colleges must be continued in their 
present form, striving always to keep pace with the times 
until such a wide spread demand for higher education 
presents itself as to justify the creation of a Chiefs’ Uni¬ 
versity. I understand that this is the view of the Chiefs 
of Kathiawar. It is encouraging to find that the examin¬ 
ation results of this College are uniformly satisfactory, 
and that healthy sports, a most necessary part of all sound 
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education, are not sacrificed to academical studies. Ex¬ 
aminations are necessary in some form, but they cannot 
by themselves enable us to judge the work of such a 
College as this. Moral training is of the first importance, 
and this depends upon the personal influence exerted 
by the College Staff and thought and of manners that are 
vital to the real success of an educational establishment. 
This, I am sure, is realised by those who have the respon¬ 
sibility and the privilege of directing the work of this 
College. They are well aware that by winning the con¬ 
fidence and affection of the boys by associating freely 
with them, individually as well as collectively, and by 
becoming their trusted friends and advisers, they can 
hope to mould the character in such a way as to lay the 
foundations of honourable and useful lives. For this rea¬ 
son I regard the posts of Principal and Vice-Principal of 
such a College as this in a special light. The work they 
can accomplish is of more importance than that of most 
Political Officers though they may not see its full results.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Mayne, Principal of the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot, and Mr. Waddington, Principal 
of the Mayo College, Ajmer, for the gracious reception 
accorded me on visiting their colleges which are inculcat- 
ing Western ideas, but, at the same time, encouraging in 
the students a deep interest and pride in their own history 
so that when they go out into the world, instead of being 
dull incapable cowards, helpless, hopeless, degenerate 
bearers of mighty names, to fritter away their lives in 
purposeless inaction and aimless pleasures, they will find 
scope for every faculty, full work for every day and full 
satisfaction in every success. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


The Peoples of India. 


I shall not go into the vexed question of who first peopled 
India, but deal briefly with a few of the many races which 
form the population of the Empire to-day. 

The Rajputs. 

To know the story of Rajputana is to be familiar with 
a number of great soldiers in the drama of Indian history, 
for it occupied a prominent place in the w r ars that affected 
the welfare of the country. 

Rajputana, wdiich is divided into eighteen Native 
States, covers an area of 130,000 square miles and has a 
population t>f ten millions. 

The Rajputs, who are supposed to have come from 
Central Asia, were ruling over vast territories when the 
Mohammedans invaded India and forced some of the 
tribes to seek new territories. 

During the reign of Akbar, they became feudatories 
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of the Emperor and would have been forced into a tight 
corner by the Mahrattas if the British Government had 
not stepped in about 1818 and established them in their 
territories, which have flourished ever since. 

This noble race it is which has come to be regarded 
as the beau ideal in India of dauntless courage and of 
stainless honor, the very essence of Eastern chivalry. 
The romantic history of the State of Me war, with its rocky 
capital at Chitor, might well furnish material for epic or 
ballad. Again and again assailed by all the strength of the 
Mohammedan conquerors of Delhi, the race of Mewar 
never acknowledged itself subdued, nor ever sullied its 
escutcheon by inter-marriage with the Mussulman rulers 
of India. So, too, the Rhator chieftains of the neigh¬ 
boring State of Marwar were, in the palmy days of Rajput 
chivalry, second only in Rajputana to the house of Mewar, 
nor did they yield to the latter in prowess in the field. 
In more modern times Mewar simk almost to insignifi¬ 
cance beneath the repeated blows which her proud resist¬ 
ance drew down on her. Marwar, on the other hand, 
with greater diplomacy, contrived to avoid the hostility 
of the Mogul, and as a consequence the royal house of the 
Rhators survives to this day as the most powerful and 
the most important in all Rajputana. 

The pride ol ancestry is the most cherished inherit¬ 
ance of the Rajput and the many privileges enjoyed by 
the vassals of the Maharana’s house are in commemor¬ 
ation of the deeds of their ancestors. 

A number of quaint stories are told of different abor¬ 
iginal tribes who are supposed to have risen to the rank 




of Rajputs by adopting their title of Singh and paying 
scrupulous attention to Rajput customs. 

Until quite recently every man in Raj put ana went 
armed. 

The Parsis. 

The history of the Parsis carries one aeons back into the 
dim and hidden past when the ancestors of the English, 
Greeks, Germans, Italians, Persians, and Ayran Hindus 
were a happy polytheistic community, worshipping the 
same gods and speaking the same language. 

“ Persia,” says Clodd, “ was the first among the Aryan 
nations to rise into importance. Under Cyrus, whose 
name and deeds are spoken of in the old testament, it 
became a mighty empire, whose boundary stretched from 
the Indus to Asia Minor, and it was during his reign that 
the Jews were freed from the captivity at Babylon, and 
returned to Palestine, Darius, Xerxes (the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture), these are names well-known to us and under 
them and other kings of Persia, remained powerful for 
centuries until it was conquered by the Arabs, when the 
old Zoroastrian faith gave place to Mohammedanism. 
There were periods in the history of Ormuzd which 
threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of the temples 
of all other gods. If the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
had been lost and Greece had succumbed to Persia, the 
state of the religion of the Empire of Cyrus, which was 
the worship of Ormuzd, might have become the religion 
of the whole civilized world. 

But this was not to be; and there now remains in Asia 
oul y one hundred thousand Parsis, some of whom dwell 
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in the old land, while the greater number have settled in 
and around Bombay.” 

The Zend-Avesta of the Parsis is a collection of strange 
books which originally numbered twenty-one volumes, 
but some of them were destroyed in a fire, attributed to 
the hatred of Alexander the Great. Zoroaster (Zara- 
thushtra), the prophet of the Parsis, who was assassinated 
while worshipping at an altar, lived about fourteen hundred 
years before Christ. 

It will be seen from the following questions and answers 
from one of the Parsi catechisms, that in some of its 
doctrines it is in strict accord with Christianity : 

Q. : Who is the most fortunate man in the world ? 

A. : He who is the most innocent. 

Q. : Who is the most innocent man in the world ? 

A. : He who walks in the path of God and shuns that of the devil. 

Q. : Which is the path of God and which that of the devil ? 

A. : Virtue is the path of God, and vice that of the devil. 

Q. : What constitutes virtue, and what vice ? 

A. : Good thoughts, good works, and good deeds constitute virtue, 
and evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds constitute vice. 

Q. : W'hat constitute good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, 
and evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds ? 

A. : Honesty, charity, and truthfulness constitute the former; 
and dishonesty, want of charity, and falsehood constitute the latter. 

It is impossible to obtain any authentic records as to 
when the Parsis settled in Bombay, but one account 
says, “The first port at which the refugees arrived was 
Diu, a small island in the gulf of Cambay, south of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. There they remained for nine¬ 
teen years, when they sailed for Sanjan, on the West 
coast of Gujarat and North of Bombay, where they landed 
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about 717 a.d. Sanjan was then under a Hindu Prince, 
named Jadao Rana. The Parsi high priest, with fitting 
presents, was sent to the Rana to ask permission to settle. 
During their stay at Diu the Parsis had acquired a know¬ 
ledge of the customs and religion of the Hindus, and the 
priests answers to the questions of the Rana were so 
satisfactory that no opposition was made to their settle¬ 
ment. The learned among the Parsis prepared sixteen 
heads which they said described their religion and mode 
of worship. They were as follows : 

1. We are worshippers of Hormazed (Supreme Being), and the 
sun and five elements. 

2. We observe silence while bathing, praying, making offerings to 
fire and eating. 

3- We use incense, perfumes, and flowers in our religious cere¬ 
monies. 

4- We are worshippers of the cow. 

5- We wear the sacred garments, the shirt, the kusti, thread for 
the loins and the cap of two folds. 

6. We rejoice in songs and instruments of music on the occasion 
of our marriages. 

7 - We ornament and perfume our wives. 

8. We are enjoined to be liberal in our charities and especially in 
excavating tanks and wells. 

9* We are enjoined to extend our sympathy toward males as ue 
as females. 

10. We practice ablutions with gomutra, one of the products of 
the cow. 

11. We wear the sacred girdle when praying and eating. 

12. We feed the sacred flame with incense. 

I 3 « We practice devotion five times a day. 

14* We are careful observers of conjual fidelity and purity. 

15 - We perform annual religious ceremonies on behalf of our ancestors. 

16. We place great restraint on our women after their confinement. 
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The Rana gave them permission to settle on a large 
tract of land near Sanjan, on condition they adopted the 
lauguage of the country, dressed their women in the 
Indian fashion, wore no armor, and performed their mar¬ 
riage ceremonies at night. 

For many years the Parsis devoted themselves to 
agriculture but when they came in contact with the 
Europeans they developed an amazing business capacity, 
which has greatly contributed to their wealth and the 
important position which they occupy to-day. 

The Parsis deserve praise for the example which they 
have set by devoting their energies and wealth to the 
development of India. Men like the Tatas, the Carnegies 
of India, and Dr. Edalji Manekji Modi, the scientist, who, 
in bringing out from Indian raw materials better chemical 
products than can be procured from foreign countries, 
has overcome religious prejudices and opened up many 
avenues of employment to Indian laborers, are a great 
inspiration. 

I have read that 830 crores of rupees are hoarded up 
by Indians, who lose the good they might reap by fearing 
to invest, and yet, when outside capitalists step in and 
take advantage of the splendid opportunities which India 
affords, these misers, who bury their brains with their 
gold, yell like jackals about the drain, in which they dis¬ 
play a pitiable ignorance, of economic science. 

There is concealed at this moment in one fortress in 
India a hoard of sixty-two million sterling, over which 
people have been walking year after year without ever 
dreaming of the wealth concealed below their feet. 
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Khasis. 

The Khasis are a short dark muscular race, who in¬ 
habit the hills to the East of the Garos. 

In talking with the Siem, of Mylleim (a Khasi Raja, 
at Shillong), I was able to gather that they were at one 
time connected politically with Burma and paid an aimual 
tribute of an axe to the Burmese kings. They are agri¬ 
culturalists but a great many, both men and women, are 
employed by the Government as porters and earn six 
pence and even eight pence a day. 

If Socialism is the faculty of living together, the Khasis 
are ideal socialists for the Siem (Raja) and nobility live 
and mingle with the common people very- happily. 

Khasiland is the Suffragettes Nirvana, for the women 
are the heads of the family, and own all the property and 
through them alone is inheritance transmitted. 

Ihe Protectors of the household are goddesses, and 
priestesses officiate at all sacrifices. In Thy rim the High 
Priestess and actual head of the State is a woman who 
combines in her person sacred and regal functions. 

Marriages are arranged through a go-betw r een, who, 
on the eventful day, hands the bridegroom to the maternal 
uncle of the bride, or to the bride's father, who provides 
hhn with a seat next to the bride. The go-between 
recites the marriage contract then takes up the gourds, 
containing fermented liquor, and gives them to an old 
man versed in sacrificial lore, w r ho solemnly mixes the 
contents and abjures the gods in the following words : 

“ Oh God from above ; oh God from below' ; oh God, 
who hast created man as thou hast ordained this marriage. 
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the ring has been given this day. Thou wilt know; 

thou wilt hear from the dear firmament above that- 

have been married this day. Thou wilt bless them ; thou 
wilt grant them prosperity; thou wilt show them the 
way; thou wilt show them the road that they may be 
well that they may obtain dwellings and houses ) that they 
may prosper that they may obtain rice and fish, that 
they may possess hundreds and thousands thus, oh God!” 
The priests then calls on the relatives to witness that 
he pours the liquor on the ground while counting “one, 
two, three/’ after which a pig, without blemish, is 
sacrificed. The bride retires to her father’s house for 
two or three days and then, accompanied by her female 
relatives, goes to her husband. 

Divorce is very easy. The chief point being that 
both parties agree to a dissolution. A woman cannot be 
divorced during pregnancy. 

The population of the Khasis is almost stationery, 
which is no doubt caused through “ Woman’s Suffrage,” 
and the slack system of divorce. 

It is very remarkable to observe that the Khasis have 
the Roman method of extispicium, as well as an analogous 
development in the shape of egg-breaking, well-known to 
the diviners in Ancient Hellas. 

The Sikhs. 

The Sikhs, whose home is in the Punjab, number 
something over two millions. 

They are men of good physique, whom we can respect 
and admire for their bravery and Stirling virtues. The 
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British have fought against them and found them worthy 
foeman ; they have fought with them and proved them 
loyal comrades. 

The death of Lord Napier, of Magdala, recalled a story 
of the old soldier’s nerve, as exhibited once in a time of 
profound peace in India. The Sikh warriors were famous 
swordsmen, and, if any one was hardy enough to test 
their skill, they could cut an apple, resting on the palm 
of a man’s hand, cleanly in two equal pieces, so that each 
piece dropped separately to the ground without fraying 
the skin of the outstretched hand. Perfect steadiness 
was required in the person holding the apple, for, if the hand 
shrank, the consequences were likely to be serious. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say that the offer to perform this 
feat was more often made than accepted. For a long 
time Lord Napier refused to believe that the wild soldiers 
could do this thing, and, when one of them invited him 
to hold the apple and witness the exploit, he promptly 
consented, supposing that the swordsman would flinch 
from the undertaking ; but the Sikh had entire confidence 
in his own skill. His eye, however, detected a little 
irregularity in the general’s right palm, as it was held out, 
and he asked him to present the apple in his left hand. 
Lord Napier afterward said that for the first time in his 
life he was conscious of the sensation of fear, as the con¬ 
viction flashed upon him that the man was not going to 
"back out.” However, firm as a rock, the hand, with 
the apple upon it, was extended, the sword flashed down, 
and the fruit fell in two segments to the earth. The 
skin was not scratched, but the General said he felt the 
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keen blade touch it, as though a hair had been broken 
across it. He added that, though he was at last convinced 
of the Sikh swordsmen’s skill, he would never again allow 
one to test it in that way, and advised his officers to make 
the same resolution. 

It was Govind, the tenth Guru, who converted the Sikhs 
into a nation of fighting men, who should add Singh to their 
names, wear long hair and carry a sword. 

Before his death that was occasioned through wounds 
received at the hands of an assassin, Govind said “ After 
me you shall have everywhere the book of the Grantth- 
Sahib as your Guru ; whatever you shall ask it will show 
you.” 

Professor Trumpp, who translated the Adi-Granth— 
Original Records—said that it was an extremely inco¬ 
herent and wearisome book, the few thoughts and ideas 
it contains being repeated in endless varieties. It is a 
jumbling together of metrical precepts and apophthegms, 
supposed to have been composed by at least thirty-five 
different authors, among whom are fifteen professional 
panegyrists employed to w T rite eulogies on the Guru. 
Interspersed, however, there are some noble thoughts. 

“ It was reserved for Nanak—the founder of the 
Sect ’’—says Captain Cunningham, “ to perceive the true 
principles of reform, and to lay those broad foundations 
which enabled his successor (Guru) Govind (Singh) to fire 
the minds of his countrymen with a new nationality ; 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, in political 
rights as in religious hopes.” 
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The object to which Nanak dedicated his soul was the 
spiritual union between Hindus and Mohammedans. He 
travelled through Tibet, Ceylon, the Straits Settlement, 
China, Turkey, and Arabia, although it seems hardly 
necessary for him to have done so as he possessed the 
power of making countries come to him. 

The Sikhs are permitted to drink spirits and wines, 
but are forbidden the joys of the fragrant weed, for its 
evil influences will prevent the smoker from acquiring 
merit. 

The Bengali. 

ISvery seventh man you meet in India is a Bengali, 
two-thirds of whom are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
which should be quite profitable for they have the “ per¬ 
manent settlement ” in Bengal. This system seems to 
be a little inconsistent, for no matter how much the land 
may increase in value, the Government cannot raise the 
land tax, even though the Zemindars (landholders) who 
sublet their lands to middlemen, who, in their turn, sub¬ 
let to Ryots (farmers), raise the rents. 

I can, with no great mental effort, picture many worse 
situations than being a Zemindar in Bengal, one of whom 
is the richest man in India. 

Nearly fifty per cent, of the Bengalis are Mohamme¬ 
dans. It is said that a great many of them sprang from 
low-caste Hindus who were circumcised and embraced 
Mohammedanism to gain favor with their conquerors. 

Seventy-five per cent, of the Hindus in Bengal worship 
Kali, the most repulsive of all Goddesses. Rajendralala 
Mitra says “ that there is scarcely a respectable house in 
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all Bengal, the mistress of which has not at one time or 
another shed her blood under the notion of satisfying 
the Goddess by the operation. 

The Bengalis are semi-amphibians, very weakly in 
appearance, but possessing an endurance that would often 
put a more sturdy race to shame. This distinct physique is 
undoubtedly due to their watery environment and poor food. 

They are a gifted, subtle, energetic race, that have 
risen to the highest positions in the country through 
their own progressive pushfulness. I do not agree with 
a number of travellers and writers who refer to them as a 
race of vindictive, treacherous cowards because a few 
mad-brained tools have assassinated some officials and 
windy Babus who have arrogated to themselves impressive 
but meaningless titles are wearying themselves in vain 
with hysterical introspection, wanting they know not what, 
yelling, they cannot tell why. 

It has been my privilege to meet many Bengali gentle¬ 
men, both Hindu and Mohammedan, and I was particu¬ 
larly struck with their genuineness and abhorrence when 
we touched upon the question of sedition. 

A Bengali in speaking of his race, said that in the 
progressive development of the Bengali character, the 
volubility of the tongue may be precipitated into energy 
of action; but, in the meantime, its prevailing char¬ 
acteristic is rapid talk. One of our national poets, 
describing the character of a certain individual says, 
li He was mountain-like in words, in deeds, mustaid-seed- 
like.” It is not too much to say that in these words 
is comprehended the predominant feature of our national 
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character. We have no doubt that, under the influences 
of a sound education, of improved social institutions, 
and of a pure faith the national character of the Bengali 
will undergo a glorious transformation ; but, in the mean¬ 
time, its chief characteristic is words ! words ! words ! 

The Jews of Cochin. 

The Jews exist to-day as a religious sect only. That 
they do not exist as a nation can be ascertained by the 
exhibition of a Danish Jew on the one side, and a Moorish 
on the other. They have a universal prayer language 
in Hebrew precisely the same way as the Roman Catholics 
have a universal prayer language in Batin among their 
different nationalities. Are they a race ? 

Rabbi Alexander Kohut says “ that the history of the 
Jewish nation offers to the consideration of the philosopher 
many peculiar circumstances nowhere else exemplified in 
any one branch of the great family of mankind, origin¬ 
ating from one common stem. Although as from the 
sources of some great river whose stream is augmented 
by tributary waters, a portion of the primary element 
is carried through distinct and distant nations, the 
descendants of those races who separated on the disper¬ 
sion of mankind, preserve some point of resemblance 
in the forms of their civil and religious observances, 
which an analysis will trace to the same common origin. 
Yet in all the characteristics which distinguish the Israel¬ 
ites from the other nations, the difference is wide. The 
most remarkable of the distinctions which divide the 
Jewish people from the rest of the world, is the immu- 
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tability of their laws. And Indeed, Israel’s legislative 
system, based upon a manifest recognition of a sole 
divinity and embellished by those revealed in emblems of 
ethical precept which have served as a foundation of all 
moral science, may well arouse the astonishment of poet 
and statesman, orator and scribe, prince and pauper.” 

In every kingdom of the modern world there has been 
a Jewish element. There are Hebrew clans in China, on 
the steppes of Central Asia, in the desert heat of Africa. 
The most powerful races have not been able to assimilate 
them; have not eradicated a single characteristic* In 
mental and moral traits, in form and feature even, the 
Jew T to-day is the same as when Jerusalem was the Peer 
of Tyre and Babylon. The Jews of Cochin are known 
under the general classification of “ White Jews ” and 
“ Black Jews,” which does not convey any idea of the 
strange story that surrounds them. 

Benjamin of Tuleda, in his “ Itinerary ” (a.d. 1173), 
only mentions meeting with “ Black Jews ” on the Mala¬ 
bar Coast, which goes to show that the “ White Jews ” 
had not reached Cochin at that time. 

The so-called ” Black Jews ” are really copper-colored 
and are even fighter than the other inhabitants of Cochin. 
They are divided into two classes. 1. The M’Yukhasim 
(those of lineage or aristocracy), who are direct descend¬ 
ants from the Jewish community, which came from 
Jerusalem and settled on the Malabar coast many centuries 
ago. 2. The non-M’Yukhasim (those without ancestry), 
who are not permitted to hold any religious position, but 
are admitted to the synagogues. They are supposed to 
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be a mixture of Jewish and gentile blood or Gentiles 
who have embraced Judaism. The M’Yukhasim do not 
inter-marry with non-M’Yukhasim. 

Tong before the Christian era, Egypt held communi¬ 
cation with a number of Indian ports, the most important 
being Cranganore, of which the Black Jews speak as' their 
first home. They remained there until a.d. 1562, when, 
owing to the oppression and cruelties of the Portuguese, 
they left and settled in Emakulem, their present home. 
The report of the Cochin Census for 1891 states that 
“ according to the Pentingerian Tables, which are believed 
to have been constructed about 226 a.d., the Romans 
had even at that date a force of two cohorts at Mongiris 
(or Kotungallur) to protect their trade. 

Another point of deep interest is the report of the 
Rev. Mr. Dowling, who says that a nuhiber of. silver 
Roman coins were found in the village of Vellalore, in the 
Combatore District of the Madras Presidency, by some 
natives, when taking out earth for a wall from some 
waste land. At the same village an earthen pot was 
discovered after a heavy fall of rain in 1842, which was 
found to contain 522 coins, most of which w r ere, as in the 
present instance, coins of the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. The majority of the coins described belong to 
the same types as those that were found at Yellaloie, 
in 1842, and at Camanore, and comprise issues of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Drusus, Senior, Antonia Caligula, Claudius, Nero 
and Agrippa.” 

When I asked the “Black Jews” the reason for a 
number of them being very light they explained that 
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about 200 years ago some Jews who came from Jerusalem 
to receive alms fell in love and married Black Jewesses, 
whose children are their ancestors.” 

They live in a street which has quite a Dutch appear¬ 
ance and have two svnagogues. 

I received a visit from two old “ Black Jews,” the 
Heads of the community, while a guest at the Residency, 
in Bolghotty, and one of them, trembling with emotion, 
as he told the story of his people, said : “ It was not until 
the British men came to Cochin that the cruelties of some 
of the native chiefs ceased.” 

" We are very poor,” said the other, “ and our pro¬ 
perty is shared by our nephews and nieces, instead of our 
own children.” “ How is that,” I asked. “ Because of 
Poothalay Raja,” he replied, and then told a story of 
those days when there were very few ships coming to 
Malabar, so the Raja, who had ten sons, built a magnifi¬ 
cent vessel, but was unable to launch it, and sent for the 
astrologers who informed His Highness that unless one 
of his children were offered as a sacrifice the ship could 
not be launched. This preyed upon the Rajas mind to 
such an extent that he was unable to eat and on being 
pressed for an explanation by the Rani, he told her what 
the astrologer had said. “ I shall never permit it,” said 
the Rani, " for it was I who suffered the pains of child¬ 
birth, but if you must kill some one, kill me !” When 
the Raja heard this he rushed from the room, but was 
stopped at the door by his sister, who offered him her 
little daughter for the sacrifice. 

The following morning the little girl was taken to the 
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water’s edge, and, as the executioner was about to strike 
the fatal blow, a large bird was seen to rise from the 
vessel, which gently slid into the water. This so be¬ 
wildered the executioner that he dropped his sword, and 
the Raja, rushing forward, clasped his little niece to his 
breast and expressed his happiness by bequeathing all his 
property to his sister’s children, and passing a law com¬ 
pelling all his subjects to make their nieces and nephews 
heirs to their property. 

The following is a translation of the State Copper 
sheet sent to me by the “ Black Jews ” : 

“I am the Raja Charuman Perumall, who has been honoured and 
entrusted with the government of this Malabar by the Almighty, who 
created the world and gave the government of the countries in the 
world to the various Kings. From the year of my Reign with liberty, 
at the Mur Kote Malika, and 36 years after this year, this Copper Sheet 
Thertoram w’as granted by me to the Jew, Joseph Rabban. 

And it is granted that he may have power and liberty over the five 
nations even to convert them to religion as well as that all the Jews 
be submissive and obedient to him. It is also granted that at the time 
of festivals at the congregation of the people, they, the inmates of 72 
houses, be allowed to proceed on horses and elephants and sing songs 
and music accompaniments with lighted torches during the day and 
using all kinds of drums and trumpets with the tiring of popguns, etc., 
meanwhile free from Tax or Toles, and to tread on white cloth spread 
on the ground, and to travel by Palanquin and play stick-games, &c., 
and take seats on decorated chairs, &c., and to wear costumes of five 
colours and along with 72 Titles this Copper Sheet Thertoram is granted 
to continue so until the resistance of the earth and moon. 

1. Wanadanain Ooverden Marthandan 
Witnesses 2. Nedampura Yomadtodayern Kotha Inivi 

Kizi Parka Naikan Chemal Moorkan Chattan 
4. Windalvil Cheria Kandan 

(In the handwriting of Karnalia Pogani Gigauan Katapan.) 
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The White Jews. 

The “ White Jews,” who are pale and delicate in 
appearance, arrived in Cochin at a much later date than 
the “ Black Jews,” probably three or four hundred years 
ago. 

There seems very little doubt as to their origin, for 
the German, Dutch and Spanish names found amongst 
them would suggest Europe as the land from which they 
emigrated, particularly Holland, which had considerable 
commerce with India in the 16th century. 

They have a number of old copper sheets—charters 
granted by Indian princes, conferring various privileges 
on their Jewish subjects—which they show with much 
pride, forgetting that these sheets antedate their arrival 
in the country and prove that by some means or other 
they have been obtained from the “ Black Jews.” 

Their fair complexion, which is such a striking feature, 
is due they say to marriage with their co-religionists 
from the West. 

The ” White Jews ” refuse to inter-marry or buy with 
the “ Black Jews.” 

The small weather-beaten synagogue, into which they 
took me through beflowered green doors, with its white 
walls, blue porcelain floor, burnished copper pillars, 
glittering chandeliers of every hue, and gorgeous draperies, 
is a blaze of Oriental color. It is here that they keep 
the roll of the law and those tell-tale copper sheets. 

The population of the “ White Jews ” is about 200, 
while the ” Black Jews ” are nearly five times that 
number. 
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The Bene-Israel of Bombay. 

It was a matter of extreme disappointment to find 
that the Bene Israel Community of Bombay possessed 
no historical records other than those handed down 
orally. From these I was able to gather that their ances¬ 
tors, having tired of their persecutors, set out from “ A 
Country Northward” for India, about 2,000 years ago, 
but > as they reached the coast a terrible gale came up and 
wrecked their vessel 011 an island six miles from Navgaon. 
All the passengers were drowned, with the exception of 
seven men and seven women, who managed to get ashore 
on some floating debris. There are two mounds at Nav¬ 
gaon, which are said to be the graves of the ancestors of 
Bene-Israel who were washed ashore. 

Investigations have brought to light a story of the 
ancestors of the Konkanath or Chitpavan Brahmins, who 
were probably shipwrecked foreigners, that were cast 
ashore at the foot of Sahyadri hills. The Hindu legend 
says that fourteen corpses were washed ashore and that 
when they were placed on a Chittra (Pyre) by Purrushram, 
they returned to life. Purrushram made them Brahmins, 
and presented them with a strip of land on the coast of 
Konkan. As the Chitpavans were fair-complexioned and 
did not enter Konkan by land, but came from “far 
beyond the sea,” the legend corroborates the Bene-Israel 
story. Quite a number of stories have been evolved 
as to the ancestors of this tribe, one says that they came 
“ by ship from Egypt,” another that " they are descend¬ 
ants of Jews from Barbarey and came from Egypt.” 
The question now arises are the Bene-Israel and the Chit- 
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pavans descended from the same stock. If the Bene- 
Israel had not lost ah their records in the shipwreck, 
perhaps this question could be answered. 

After recovering from the effects of the shipwreck 
the Bene-Israel became farmers and oil-pressers and 
earned the sobriquet of Sharevar Telis (Saturday Oilmen), 
through refraining from all kinds of work on Saturday. 
This fact seems to help materially in establishing the 
claim of the Bene-Israel that their ancestors were of the 
race of Israel. 

An old document, written by Samuel Nissin Kaziand, 
dated February the eleventh, 1800, states that the Bene- 
Israel came to Bombay in 1749. 

They were attracted to this city by the military service 
and enlisted in a number of native regiments of the Bom¬ 
bay Army, and within a short time rose to the highest 
positions by their great courage and ability. The name 
of Samaji Dasaji, who, with his brother, was taken cap¬ 
tive by Tipoo, who, managed to escape from Siringap- 
atam, through the aid of a hospital boy, is written high 
on the scroll of fame, for it was he who gave the British 
information which resulted in the defeat of Tipoo. 

The Bene-Israel played an important part in the 
Mysore War, the Sind War, the siege and fall of Mooltan, 
the battles of Koregao and Kirkee—which crushed the 
Peshwas—the Mutiny in 1857, tlle second Afghan war, 
the China and Suakim expeditions and many others. 

Since the change in the regulations of the native army, 
by which “ promotion lies open not purely on claims of 
merit alone," but is usually allowed only in a proportion- 
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ate ratio to the strength of the aspirants caste in a regi¬ 
ment, the Bene-Israel have relinquished the military 
calling and entered new fields in which they have gained 
many laurels also. I found them in the positions of Prime 
Ministers, Educationalists, Civil Engineers, Physicians, 
Mill Managers, Eawyers, and Mill Engineers, while many 
Bene-Israel ladies are principals of schools, and one a 
Eady Superintendent of the Municipal Schools of Bombay. 

Pathans. 

The name Pathan, as commonly used is Generic, 
and includes not only all the border tribes who are com¬ 
monly so-called, but also the Afghan and the Ghilzai, 
and, in fact, all the peoples who speak the Pashtu lan¬ 
guage. 

The Pathans are an active, light-complexioned, long¬ 
haired, blood-thirsty race, with quite a Jewish caste of 
countenance. 

Their favourite abode is the rugged mountain pass, 
where they carried on a life of rapine and murder, until 
they entered into a treaty with the British Government 
to protect all travellers. They have no superiors in 
treachery and cruelty, and yet it is not to be wondered 
at, for murderous ideas have been inculcated for untold 
generations. They have been taught that to murder 
a foreigner is the surest way to attain those realms of 
ecstatic bliss of which men and women who are learned 
iu the afterwards tell us so much. 

The Pathans never meet their enemies openly, for 
they consider it the grossest folly to give the other men a 
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victims to come within an easy range, then fire, which 
means a man for each shot. The Pathan never misses. 
They neither ask nor give quarter, captured they expect 
to die and flinch from no death, however terrible. 
The Pathan will even murder an enemy while he 

sleeps. ^ 

Lord Mayo and a Chief Justice of Bengal, were cruelly 
done to death by these Pathans for some imaginary 
wrongs. 

Since they have come under British influence the 
Pathans have done good service in the Army and are 
settling down into peaceful agricultural communities. 

The Hindustanis. 

The majority of Westerners labor under the erroneous 
impression that Hindustan is India, instead of being only 
that portion of the country which lies between the Vind- 
hya mountains and the Himalayas, bounded on the West 
by the Punjab and on the East by Assam. 

The nations that speak Hindi and Hindustani will be 
found in Behar, Oudh, the North Western Provinces, 
and parts of Central India, which have a population of 
considerably over sixty-five millions and cover an area 
of 250,000 square miles. 

The Hindustanis are quite tall and wear thick turbans 
and much heavier clothing than the Bengalis. They carry 
a long shawl over their shoulders, which they often use as 
a rug when they take forty winks. Their country is 
well traversed with canals and railways, which enables 





them, as tillers of the soil, to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors to the fullest extent. The results of good food is 
shown to a marked degree both in the Hindustanis and 
their animals. 

Hindustan has produced a number of great literary 
men, including Kabir Tulsi Das, who wrote the “ Raina- 
Yana,” which is said to be the most popular work in the 
language. Behari Lai Cliaube, whose poem of 700 verses 
brought him a reward of a gold ashrafi from the Maharaja 
Jai Singh and many others. 

Festivals play a prominent part in the lives of the 
peoples of India, and nowhere is there one more popular 
than the Ram Lila Mela, in Hindustan. A wooden fort 
is built around the image of Ravan and his giants. Oppo¬ 
site is the image of Rama, standing in a defiant attitude, 
with his bow and arrow and surrounded by his allies—a 
number of actors who impersonate monkeys—who after 
a mock battle, attack the fort, which they set on fire and 
destroy Ravana and his giants. 

Rama is the favourite god in Hindustan, where the 
salutation is “ Ram ! Ram !” 

The Todas. 

At Ootacamund, the “ Queen of the Hill Stations/' 
will be found one of the five small Nilgir Tribes, known 
as the Todas or Tudas. They are rather a fine looking 
copper-coloured race, who consider labor, apart from 
tending their buffaloes, much beneath their dignity. The 
Todas are passionately fond of these ungainly-looking 
animals, which they salute with as much reverence as a 
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God. Many of the cows are too sacred to be milked and 
are permitted to roam at large with their calves. The 
bulls can only be seen or touched by the priests, who 
utter lengthy prayers while making them an offering of 
fresh milk. 

The covering worn by the Todas is a long wide blanket 
which they gather about themselves with an ease that 
makes one turn a nasty bilious green with envy. Their 
appearance would suggest a firm belief in the theory of 
the eminent Dr. Wright, of London, who said that cleanli¬ 
ness was not at all essential to one’s health, and, their 
robe, that laundries are a nonsensical luxury, for if they 
are washed, they will only get dirty again, so why this 
unnecessary effort. 

The women, who have magnificent heads of hair, 
which they wear in curls over their shoulders, display the 
universal weakness of their sex in decorating themselves 
with all kinds of trinkets, and, when they are unable to 
obtain these, tattoo their necks and fingers in such a man¬ 
ner as to give them a be-jewelled effect. The Todas live 
in strongly-built bamboo huts, into which they crawl 
through an opening in the wall. 

I should think the practice of polyandry amongst the 
Todas would be of particular interest to American 
divorcees, for Toda ladies marry all the brothers of a family 
and divide their time amongst them, making one per¬ 
petual round of honeymoons. 

Toda men are good hunters and before starting after a 
tiger, propitiate the hunting god in order that ** All may 
be well.” 
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The Mahrattas. 

The country of the Mahrattas covers an area con¬ 
siderably over 100,000 square miles. They are sturdy 
little men, who wear huge turbans and are noted for their 
administrative ability—especially the Brahmans, who are 
said to have attained complete supremacy over all the 
Mahratta rulers and are the pilots which guide the ships 
of State. 

The Mahratta population of 17 million, is divided into 
something like 200 castes, which includes 34 sects of 
Brahmans. One of the Mahratta Brahman’s actually 
taught an old buffalo to “ speak and recite a hymn from 
the Veda,” which resulted in his being placed 011 a pedestal 
and worshipped for the feat is certainly super-human. 

The chief tribe of the Mahrattas, who put themselves 
on tile same plane as the Rajputs, are agriculturalists, 
known as Kunbis. The castes of metal workers occupy 
a prominent place also. 

Macaulay, in speaking of the Mahrattas, says that 
u the highlands which border on the Western coast of 
India, poured forth a yet more formidable race, which 
was long the terror of every native power, and wliich 
yielded only to the genius of Kngland. It was under the 
reign of Aurangzeb that the wild clan of plunderers 
first descended from their mountains. Soon after his 
death every comer of his wide empire learned to tremble 
at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile vice¬ 
royalties were entirely subdued by them. Their domin¬ 
ation stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. 
Mahratta captains reigned at Poona, at Gwalior, in Guz- 
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arat, in Berar, and in Tanjore. Nor did they, though 
they had become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be 
free-booters. 


Every region which was not subject to their rule was 
wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, 
hid his small savings in his girdle and fled with his wife 
and children to the mountain or the jungle, many prov¬ 
inces redeemed the harvests by the payment of an annual 
ransom. Even the wretched phantom, who still bore 
the imperial title, stooped to pay this ignominious black¬ 
mail. The camp-fires of one rapacious leader were seen 
from the walls of the palace of Delhi; another at the 
head of his innumerable cavalry descended year after 
year on the rice fields of Bengal.” 

Ihe Mahratta ladies enjoy a good deal of freedom 
and /et those I met always seemed to be wrapped in 
melancholy dreaminess. They possessed what Byron 
called “ the fatal gift of beauty,” and is there not a sad 
truth in the phrase ? The world has agreed to admire 
physical beauty—harmony of form and to see in it some¬ 
thing worthy of being enthroned and loved; and even 
they who rail the loudest have often had to succumb to 
the sentiment of the race. But beauty can rarely satisfy 
the hopes which it has raised. One of the ancients called 
it “ a short-lived tyranny,” another “a silent fraud,” 
and when we remember the temptations to which it sub¬ 
jects its possessors, as well as the failures to which it 
often leads, the pleasure that seems to attend it and the 
blight that again and again succeeds it, may not unreasou- 
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ably be argued that notwithstanding the predisposition 
of mankind in favor of personal beauty, the quality has 
been over-rated and it is not a gift which the mother may 
wisely desire in her child. 


Population of India, according to Language :— 


Language. 

Spoken by 

Language. Spoken by 

Bengali 

.. 44,624,048 

Kashmiri 

1,007,957 

Western Hindi 

•• 39367,779 

Kol . 

948,687 

Birhari 

.. 37,076,990 

Karen 

887,875 

Eastern Hindi .. 

•• 20,986,358 

Shan. 

753.263 

Telugu or Andbra 

.. 20,696,872 

Kurukh or Oraon 

753,262 

Marathi 

. . 18,237,899 

Tulu. 

535 , 2 io 

Panjabi 

.. 17,070,961 

Kandh or Kui 

494,099 

Tamil or Arava 

• • 16,525,500 

Gypsy Languages 

344 A 43 

Rajasthani 

.. 10,917,712 

Manipur, Meithei,Kathe 


Kanarese 

•• 10,365,047 

or Pounu 

272.997 

Gujarathi 

.. 9,928,501 

Bodo (or Plains Kachari) 

239.458 

Oriya 

.. 9,687,429 

English 

252,388 

Burmese 

.. 7,474,896 

Garo 

185,940 

Malayalam 

. . 6,029,304 

Chin. 

181,765 

Lahnda 

•• 3 , 337,907 

Khassi. 

177,827 

Sindhi 

.. 3,290,521 

Mon, Talaing, or Peguan 

i 74 , 5 io 

Santali or Ilor 

.. 1,710,029 

Savara. 

157,136 

Western Pahari 

• • 1,350,846 

Baloch. 

152,188 

Assamese 

.. 1,270,931 

Eastern Pahari or Naipali 

143,721 

Central Pahari 

.. 1,224,807 

Bhotia of Baltistan or Balti 130,678 

Pashtu 

1,125,841 

Tipura or Mrung 

HL 974 

Gond .. 

1,104,889 

Kharia .. 

101,986 


This table only includes languages which are spoken 
by upwards of 100,000 persons. There are a large num¬ 
ber of languages and dialects, each spoken by less than 
that number, which I have omitted. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


The Marvels of Indian Magicians. 


Countless thousands of visitors to India have been 
puzzled by the Indian magicians who perform apparent 
miracles with an ease and dexterity that has defied the 
cleverest investigators for ages. 

The Magicians say the magic gift which they possess 
is a divine reward for their religious zeal, and that they 
cannot explain their powers. But that is not so, for there 
are several books which deal with this art, the principal 
one being the Atharva-Veda. It is not an easy matter 
to obtain this book, for the magicians do not want- the 
secrets of their ancestors to be revealed to other than 
those who profess to be the sole inheritors. 

Through the influence of a Raja, I was able to get a 
few facts about the teachings in the Agrushada Parik- 
shai. This book gives all the ceremonies and sacrifices 
that are necessary for invoking the aid of the gods, the 
secret remedies for controlling all human desires and 
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enchanted potions, which, if applied to the eyes of any 
person, enables them to see beyond the veil. 

Their love potions produce a wonderful effect. 

I should like to recommend these Magicians to the 
favourable notice of the Peace Societies, for if one of them 
were to bury a mixture of certain bones at spots indicated 
by the Gods in the dead of night, and chant special man- 
trams, an army would be forced to disperse or perish 
from the effects of the mixture. 

The accoutrements of the Magicians comprise a variety 
of drugs, the bones of many animals and a number of 
strange utensils. 

The desire to peer into the future and hold commune 
with the spirits seems to be deeply implanted in the human 
race. The Magicians know r this and have little difficulty 
in awakening the passion and inflaming the imagination 
to such an extent that they can make huge crowds see 
and believe almost anything. But, in justice to these 
Magicians, I must say that I believe they have discovered 
natural laws of which we are ignorant and succeed in 
overcoming forces of nature.* 

On one occasion I saw r a magician, in broad daylight, 
make some strange passes over the body of a young man 
which became rigid and apparently lifeless. Then he 
mumbled some mantra ms and the body rose slowly from 
the earth and floated upwards to a. height of five or six 
feet and moved in any direction which the magician 
desired. The body must have been in the air two or 
three minutes before it gradually sank, and with a few 
quick passes, the Magician restored it to animation, 
x 
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Everybody has heard of the " ladder trick/’ but I 
was only able to see it performed once and was so bewil¬ 
dered that I cannot offer any explanation. 

I saw a tall patriarchal-looking old man walk out into 
the open with a rope ladder about seventy feet long and 
hurl one end into the air. Instead of falling back, it 
became quite taut, and as the magician shook it out the 
ladder rose higher and higher until it came to the last 
rung, upon which the magician stepped and vanished in 
the sky. 

I have seen the “ Mango trick ” performed quite often. 
At Lucknow a magician handed me a mango seed, which 
I examined carefully and passed it around to my friends, 
who pronounced it genuine. Before burying the seed 
in a spot which I selected, he muttered something, after 
which he drew a circle around it, several feet in diameter. 
Then, he stood erect for a moment and walked about 
before he cast a white cloth over the spot and began to 
pat the ground, while an attendant handed him a gourd 
of "water, whicn he sprinkled over the cloth. Presently 
I saw the cloth begin to rise gradually in the centre and it 
grew until it looked like a small tent over a foot high. 
The Magician then lifted the cloth and revealed a beautiful 
little mango tree. I pulled it up and found the leaves 
and roots were quite natural and in perfect order. 

All kinds of explanations have been offered by various 
travellers as to how these tricks are performed, but I 
have never been able to find a man who could do them in 
broad daylight outside of India. Many cases have come 
to-light of people who have been accidentally buried 






alive in a state of trance, and later awakened in the grave 
and died. 

Charlotte Clopton, the traditional Warwickshire original 

* Juliet,” is the saddest case that I know of. She 
was taken ill during an out-break of plague in Stratford- 
on-Avon, apparently died, and was buried in the Clopton 
family vault. The burial was, however, premature, for 
when the vault was opened a week later, to receive another 
coffin, the bearers saw Charlotte Clopton leaning against 
the wall in her grave clothes. “And when they looked 
nearer, says William Howitt, who tells the story in 
His visits to Remarkable Mansions,” “she was indeed 
dead, but not before, in the agonies of despair and 
hunger, she had' bitten a piece of flesh from her white 
; round arm.” 

In the average man the capacity for hibernation lies 
dormant, but here and there it has re-appeared in the form 
°f a trance that simulates death so closely that doctors do 
not hesitate to give a death certificate. 

After centuries of experimentation the Indian Magi¬ 
cian has learned by practice to bring on this trance at will, 
and also has learned how to have himself revived by his 

attendants. 

A few years ago I read of a well-authenticated case, 
which was performed with all possible precaution, under 
the auspices of the famous Ranjit Singh, in Amritsar. 
A special house was built between the little summer house 
of Ranjit Singh and the fort of Amritsar. 

Hie little building had a stone and mortar foundation, 
five feet deep, was itself made of matched boards and was 
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sheathed with matched boards. There was only one 
door and no window or other means of access to this house 
in which a man was to be buried alive. 

The Fakir was a man about forty years old, and he, 
agreed for a considerable sum of money, to be buried 
alive for forty days. His conditions were few. He 
demanded that a grave should be in dry soil and that his 
attendants be permitted to treat him. and swathe him in 
clothes as a protection from ants, and he must have twenty 
days’ notice to prepare for the ordeal. 

During the twenty days of preparation the Fakir lived 
on a diet of milk and went through a process of internal 
purification by swallowing yards of linen strips and pull¬ 
ing them out again. 

At last the appointed day arrived, and the Fakir and 
his assistants presented themselves for the test. 

There was a number of Europeans present, but none 
was more sceptical than Ranjit Singh himself. Every 
precaution against deception which occurred to the 
scientist was taken, as well as others devised by the 
Prince. The Fakir watched his grave being dug and 
lined with stone and mortar, six feet deep, inside the 
little house. He expressed himself satisfied with the 
grave and the wooden coffin which w r as provided with 
two padlocks for fastening down the lid. 

When all was ready he drew a long breath, shut his 
eyes, and threw r himself upon his back. The Fakirs chest 
heaved once or twice, but no breath came from the nostrils. 
The body twitched a little and then became rigid. It 
grew cold quite rapidly but there was one spot on the 
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crown of the head which remained feverishly hot and 
seemed to pulsate faintly. 

The Fakir's assistant anointed the entire body with 
an oily substance and rolled back the tongue upon the 
palate. Then they closed the eyes and ears and other 
apertures of the body witli wax and folded the hands ovet 
the breast. The body was swathed carefully in several 
thicknesses of cotton cloth and turned over to the Prince 
and his European friends for burial. Ranjit Singh, with 
a needle and thread secured the folds of the winding 
sheet and sealed the threads in many places with his own 
private seal. 

The body was placed in the coffin, the lid screwed down 
and sealed and the keys of the padlocks, which held two 
nietal straps, were handed to the Europeans, who sealed 
each one as they locked it. After these precautions the 
coffin was lowered and wheat was sown over the grave. 

Feeling like murderers, the party locked the door of 
the house and sealed it in six places. There remained 
°nly one precaution, and that was to station a guard to 
watch the house day and night. This last proceeding 
worried the friends of the Fakir because the guard, being 
of a different religion, hated the Fakir and were fanatic- 
a lly jealous of the whole attempt. Not only did they 
keep every one at a respectful distance, but the Fakir’s 
riends and followers maintained a voluntary vigil them¬ 
selves to watch the guard, lest they should tamper with 
the entombed body. 

The party re-assembled at the end of the forty days 
and with them came a multitude of others who had heard 
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of the burial. The house was unlocked, and the wheat, 
w T hich had sprouted, but developed little for lack of air 
and water, told that nothing had been disturbed. Upon 
opening the coffin the body was found to be cold, with the 
exception of the spot on the crown of the head, to which 
the assistants applied hot cloths and removed the wax 
from the nose, eyes and mouth and rolled back the tongue. 
After this they blew into the nostrils and worked over the 
body for a few minutes, when the Fakir opened his eyes 
and contorted his face in evident agony ; then, stretch¬ 
ing out an icy hand to Ranjit Singh, he whispered faintly, 
“ Now, Prince, dost thou believe ?” The Prince did, and 
said so, and the Fakir was liberally rewarded. 

Half-an-hour later he appeared in full possession of 
his faculties and was eating and drinking like a bear after 
his winter hibernation. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The Towns of India. 


Calcutta. 

is one of the charms of an old settled, historical Empire 
nc ^ a ^hat every town, every village, every temple, 
mosque, and fort, and palace and house almost has a 
recoveraMe ami interesting story of its own. Yet how 
> ew of us ever reflect upon these long-past annals 
unwritten chronicles—these forgotten memories. This 
sei *°us and tegrettable error, for every town has a 
,5 luterest an d importance in itself, quite apart from 
relation to the remainder of the Empire. Something 
er at some time induced a particular body of people 

an 8ath i? r together oue b y °ne at that spot rather than at 
y ot er. if the town grew at all it grew because of 

tion'tl VantageS P0ssessed b y its s ‘te ^r the prosecu- 
of 'i' , U l "* f ra de or of shipping or of manufactures or 
somp business; if it dechued it dechned because 

neighbouring towns usurped its place or because 
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have made many enemies, owing to his habits of honesty 
and the British standard of conduct he held as right. 
Hamilton, who never said a good word for anyone if he 
could help it, and had a most powerful treasury of scandal 
at his command (I quote Mr. Firminger, at the ‘ Chamock’ 
dinner, of 24th August, 1908) tells the ‘ sati * story. 
Hodges tells the story quite a different way. Against the 
cock killing ’ myth too, carrying with it the implication 
of Job’s formal lapse into heathendom, may be set the 
fact that his own children placed on his grave a memorial 
slab in a Christian burial ground, words that testify to his 
adhesion at the end to the faith of his own people. Bear¬ 
ing in mind the social conventions of that day the roman¬ 
tic tale of how Chamock won his wife is one which many 
would like to accept as true. It should never, however, 
be stated as being actually a fact, and Mr. Biswas has so 
stated it. 

<f The article also misquotes as from an epitaph on the 

tomb of ‘ Pilot Townsend,’ in St. John’s Church, Calcutta, 

the verses containing the lines : 

Shoulder to shoulder, Joe my boy—into the crowd like a wedge ’ 

‘ Th ^ 

ie tall pale widow is mine, Joe—the little brown girl’s for you.’ 

but in each case, ‘ Job ’ has been substituted for ‘ Joe,’ 
a change materially altering the general idea it was the 
object of the poet to convey. 

The verses are said to be foimd on the tomb in the 
course of the epitaph. They are not so to be foimd, and , 
they never were on the tombstone, nor yet is the stone 
to be found on the tomb of ‘ Joe,’ the pilot, and the 

Y 
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the advantages it once possessed gradually, but surely, 
faded away from it. In a new country, where the towns 
are all of recent origin and the causes which produced 
them are still in full swing, nobody ever fails to observe 
the raison d'etre of each particular trading centre. But 
in an old and fully-peopled Empire where towns some¬ 
times outlive their former importance, or where the nature 
of that importance varies from time to time, the truth is 
far less easily apprehended. 

If we glance for a moment at the distribution of the 
great towns in India we shall see how absolutely the 
existence of each depends upon surrounding natural 
conditions. Calcutta, the late capital, stands on the banks 
of a river navigable for the largest ocean steamers which 
come alongside its many piers; to which the produce of 
the country flows by the great railways and the manu¬ 
factured goods of Europe and Asia come for distribution. 

This city of over a million inhabitants, founded by 
Job Chamock, is really the only British city in India. 
Wilmot Corfield, in replying to some historical myths 
about the great pioneer, says, in a letter to the editor of 
the Englishman , “ An article by Mr. H. C. Biswas, re¬ 
produced from the Hindustani Review , in to-day's English¬ 
man again gives currency to slanders on the memory of a 
man which should be dear to every succeeding generation 
of Calcutta citizens. The tittle-tattle* (sometimes referred 
to as * tradition ’), revived by the author of the article, 
is entirely lacking in confirmation, and of a kind that would 
only be too likely to arise in the communities in the midst 
of which Chamock dwelt, and where he must of necessity 
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pilot’s name was Townshend, not Townsend. Thus it 
is that history goes. The stone with a verseless inscrip¬ 
tion is now embedded with many others in the pavement 
surrounding Cliamock’s mausoleum in St. John’s Church¬ 
yard. The spot where rest the remains of the pilot has 
been lost sight of since the devastating ‘ improvements ’ 
in the churchyard made many years ago. 

“ The verses were written by Dr. Norman Chevers, of 
the Medical Establishment, and appeared in the English¬ 
man in (or about) July, 1869. They were subsequently 
mauled by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and introduced into his 
‘ The Light that failed.’ It would be a pleasing and a 
beautiful thing were the Englishman to reproduce the 
original version of the verses, giving the exact date of their 
first appearance in its pages. 

“ Of ‘ honest Mr. Chamock,’ the clear sighted pioneer 
Englishman, who passed an unprecedented length of years 
of Indian service, ‘no prowler for himself beyond what 
was just and modest,’ ‘ a man ’ (again to quote Mr. 
P'irminger) ‘ with a mighty firmness of purpose, sorrowed, 
but never disheartened by being either misunderstood or 
treated with injustice and always anxious to be on the side 
of right.' Sir William Hunter has written ‘ Chamock now 
stands forth 'in the manuscript records as a block of rough 
British manhood.’ Let us leave our civic founder at that. 

“ Mr. Biswas’ closing remark that ‘ Indians have saved 
Chamock’s memory from passing into oblivion,’ may be 
passed over for what it is worth. The ‘ small bazar,’ 
at Barrackpore, called ‘ Chamock or Achanak,’ if it 
exists or ever existed, need not necessarily have derived 
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its name from ‘ Chamock ’ that of the British trader. 
Other derivations are easy to suggest. The stretch of 
thoroughfare from Kiola Ghat Street to Fairlie Place is 
now known as ‘ Charnock Place/ though neither the 
naming of an obscure little market, or of a strip of pave¬ 
ment in a big town after the greatest of great English 
pioneers was necessary to keep his memory green. 

“None the less the question arises why not a worthy 
Calcutta memorial to Job Charnock ? No portrait of him 
exists. To suggest a statue to him on the Maidan would 
evoke the twaddling cackle of local fooldom in full flood, 
ever alert to prevent the carrying out of any proposal 
making for the extension of the usefulness or the further 
beautifying of that huge stretch of gracious greenery. 
Between the Eden Gardens and the River are hideous 
structural excrescences which, occup3'ing the command- 
* u £ position they do, any other capital city in the Empire 
But Calcutta would sweep away in a night in just though 
wrathful indignation. I should like to see there, on the 
ridge of the river bank, silhouetted against the sky* and 
stream, a huge block of rough hewn granite, bearing a 
statue symbolical of ‘ Courage ’ or some other manly 
virtue characteristic of a strong and good man. The 
statue should be looking along the mighty w’aterway 
Chamock won for the England of his day, and for us in 
ours > to the lasting gain of India and the world and (to 

adapt). 

Underneath well written 
In letters all of gold 
How gallantly he held the ridge 
In the brave days of old. 
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“ This artistic memorial to a colossal personality would 
become one of the outstanding attractions of the Queen 
City of India. It would command the respect of British 
and of Indian alike, and its cost need not be that which 
many a monument to a man of but microscopical moment 
has hitherto readied. 

“ There is another, too, whose memory Calcutta should 
cherish,-which is, however, likely to really pass into obliv¬ 
ion. Of all it has accomplished the Englishman should be 
more than proud of having afforded an opportunity for 
first giving to the world the one poem of all others inspired 
and written in Calcutta which has passed into English 
literature. Full of the true poetic ring it is of the stuff 
that lives. But I have yet to learn that even a memorial 
portrait of Dr. Norman Chevers has been placed in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall Gallery." 

Calcutta, with its magnificent buildings, its well-kept 
parks, its Zoological gardens, its Maid an, its bands, its 
electric cars, its carriages moving out in the cool of the day, 
its Botanical gardens—where people wander through 
shady avenues to the huge Banyan tree 138 years old, 
which once gave shelter to an army, its barbers shaving 
their customers on the side-w T alks, its conjurers and snake 
charmers, its strange vehicles drawn by little hump¬ 
backed bullocks, its impudent crowds, its swarms of 
chattering men, its women dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, with polished brass pots on their heads, its little 
girls, carrying babies on their hips, its fifty high schools, 
'its thirty-one colleges, its university, its hospitals, its 
churches, its temples, its mosques and shrines, its feasts 
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and festivals, and its gold Moliar trees is a fascina¬ 
tion. 

I arrived in Calcutta, the second city of the British 
Empire, in May, and found it a city of men, for most of 
the ladies and officials had flown to the hills to escape 
the heat, but the cool rooms, iced drinks and electric fans, 
at the Grand Hotel, made me wonder how any one could 
desire more pleasant surroundings. I will admit that it 
is a trifle warm during the day, but the early mornings 
and evenings are delightful. Give me a good room and a 
punkah in Calcutta and I should never dream of falling 
into the “ Hill Fashion,” an expensive and very disastrous 
fashion at that. 

" It was a young clerk, maddened by the heat, who 
first hung a green-baize shutter over his desk and made a 
coolie swing it backwards and forwards, thus creating a 
little draught as he worked,” says the National Revu w. 
" And there is no doubt that had not the use of the punkah 
thus originated with an Englishman, it would have been a 
long time in being adopted.” 

“ For an Englishman, even in the early and splendid 
days of his residence in India, was hardly affected by the 
soft living which he saw all around him. He had been 
brought up to wear tweed clothes, and he continued to 
wear them in the tropics. He had been brought up to 
fight in a tight red cloth jacket, trimmed with gold lace, 
and he continued to fight, and to do some very creditable 
fighting too, in that not very appropriate garment. Even 
to-day he has hardly yielded an inch in the matter of 
relinquishing British habits. 
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The streets of Calcutta—in fact of every Indian City 
—are the people's drawing room. Life is interweaving its 
comedy and tragedy here as plainly as in the written ro¬ 
mances. There are types of almost every race inhabiting 
India to be found mingling with the bare-headed, copiously 
talkative Bengali in the busy thoroughfare of Calcutta. 

There were three things which I could not understand 
here (i) Why there were so many streets, roads and lanes 
with the same name, such as Clive Street, Clive Row, and 
Clive Ghat Road. (2) Why the municipality does not 
import some London police officers to inculcate a few ideas 
in street etiquette, that are sorely needed, for I have never 
seen such mix-ups hi any other city in the world. (3) 
Why many squares are so poorly lighted. 

The Indian ticca-gharriwallahs (Cabbies) are a dirty, 
untidy set of slippery customers, who are very learned in 
the art of “ holding-up ” the unfortunate strangers that 
happen to get into their clutches, but now that the taxi¬ 
cabs have sounded their death-knell, travellers will breathe 
a little more freely. 

There are many things here you ought to see, but five 
things you must see. The house at Alipore, once occupied 
by Warren Hastings and bought and renovated by Lord 
Curzon as a State Guest-House, where the Viceroy may- 
return the abundant hospitality of the Indian Chiefs. 
The Hoi well Monument of which at its unveiling, Lord 
Curzon said :— 

“ I daresay that the worthy citizens of Calcutta may 
li<*ve been a good deal puzzled on many occasions during 
the past four years to see me rummaging about this neigh- 
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bourhood and that of the adjoining Post Office m the 
afternoons, poking my nose into all ^01 ts o o scuie 
corners, measuring, marking, and finally ordering the erec 
tion of marble memorials and slabs. This big pi ar, 
which I am now about to unveil, and the numerous tablets 
on the other side of the street, are the final outcome ot 
these labours. But let me explain how it is that they 
have come about and what they mean. 

“ When I came out to India in this very month tour 
years ago, one of the companions of my voyage was that 
delightful book ‘ Echoes of Old Calcutta, b> Mi. Bustee , 
formerly well-known as an officer in the Calcutta Mint, 
and now living in retirement at home. Iheie I iea t e 
full account of the tragic circumstances under which the 
old Fort William, which stood between the site where I 
am now speaking and the river, was besieged and ta en 
by the forces of Siraj-ud-Dowlah, in 1756 > aU( ^ °* tae 
heroism and sufferings of the small band of survivors, 
who were shut up for an awful summer’s night in June, 111 
the tiny prison known as the Black Hole, with the shoe 
mg result that of the 146 who went in, only 23 came out 
alive. I also read that the monument which had been 
erected shortly after the disaster, by Mr. Holweil, one o 
the survivors, who wrote a detailed account of that night 
of horror, and who was afterwards Governor at Tort 
William, in order to commemorate liis fellow-sufferers 
who had perished in the prison, had been ta *en owr b 
no one quite knows why, in or about the \ ear Tc 2r 1 
Mr. Busteed went on to lament, as I think ven ngi >, 
that whereas for sixty years after their death, Calcutta 
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a secret conference with Meer Jaffer and his son, and the 
scene of the murder of Serajuddowla, before the battle of 
Plassey, the, Phuti Musjed built in a single night by 
Serferas Khan, the great camion embedded in a pepul 

tree, the Mobarak Manzil-built by the East India Company 
and used as Courts from 1765 to 1781— with its weeping 
throne, the Moti Jheel—the Lake of Pearls—where Lord 
Clive held the first English Pooneah, in 1766, and the 
home of Warren Hastings, from 1771 to 73, the Mansurganj 
and Heera Jheel—the Lake of Diamonds—where AH 
Verdi Khan was imprisoned, and from which Sera¬ 
juddowla fled at midnight with his favourite wife, Lut- 
funnissa Begum, in a covered carriage, and a score of 
other such places that are teeming with interest. 


Darjeeling. 


Darjeeling—resting on the crests and slopes of the 
Himalayas, where the mind is possessed and absorbed by 
&11 the awful magnificence of their scenery and character 
*The skyward and inaccessible pinnacles, the 


Palaces were Nature thrones 
Sublimity in icy halls 


the clouds, the silence-is one of the most enchanted 


regions in +hp world. 



for the scholar, kindly in simple lessons for the worker, 
quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, glorious m holiness 
for the worshipper. They are great cathedrals ot <■ 
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had preserved the memory of those unhappy victims, 
ever since that time, now eighty years ago, there had 
been no monument, not even a slab or an inscription, to 
record their names and their untimely fate.” 

The site of the Black Hole could not be seen until Lord 
Curzon pulled down an obstruction and erected an open 
iron gate and railing in its place. 

Government House—designed after Kedleston Hall, 
and begun by Lord Wellesley over a century ago—which 
is a majestic palace—and the Kali-ghat, where Kali, the 
obscene Goddess of destruction, with her black face, three 
eyes (symbolising the present, the past, and the future), 
protruding tongue, four arms and her garland of men’s 
skulls, is propitiated daily with kids slain in sacrifice, 
and where men and women prostrate themselves from 
morning till night. 

M urshidabad. 

Murshidbad was the seat of the Mohammedan Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, from 1704 until India passed into the 
hands of the British. Lord Clive in describing this capital, 
said that it was as large and as wealthy as London and 
that if every inhabitant had cast a stone the British would 
have been smothered beneath a huge pyramid. To¬ 
day it is a City of Monuments, where, as you wander from 
one to the other, the memories of this historic ground are 
vividly recalled. 

The Palace, with its priceless treasure, the Jaffragang 
Devi, where Watts, the representative of the East India 
Company, came disguised as a lady of the Harem, to have 
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earth, with gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of 
stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple 
traversed by the continual stars.” 

The people of this region, the Lepchas, Bhutias, Nep¬ 
alese and others, please one with their picturesque and 
quiet abodes with their peaceful lives, striking costumes 
and primitive manners. 


Lahore. 

The story of Lahore is one of most engaging interest, 
for it was the camping ground of the early Aryans, the 
seat of the holy singers of the Vedic hymns, and occupied 
a prominent place in the Mohammedan dynasties. 

Lahore suffered more in the century preceding Sikh 
supremacy than any other city in India, owing to its con¬ 
spicuous position on the North-Western frontier. 

It was here that Kipling spent his childhood and found 
“ Kim ” one of the most fascinating of eastern characters. 

On the imperial road to Peshawar—three miles from 
Lahore—is the mausoleum of Jehangir—the “ Conqueror 
of the World.” As you approach the huge gateway you 
experience a strange sensation of awe. The building is 
only a grave, but what a grave! 

It is in Lahore that we find the tomb of Nur Jahan 
(“ The Light of the Harem,” “ The Light of the World,” 
the heroine of Moore’s Lalla Rookh), she was the daughter 
of a Teheran noble, who, through a confluence of untoward 
circumstances, was forced to emigrate with his wife and 
children to India. 

They experienced frightful hardships on the way and 
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were robbed of almost everything they possessed by a 
band of brigands. On reaching Kandahar their wretched 
position was intensified by the addition to the family of 
Nur Jahan. Several days after the birth of the baby, 
the unfortunate parents, feeling that it was impossible 
for them to rear it, placed the little mite on the road¬ 
side, when its cries attracted Malik Musid, the head of a 
rich caravan, who immediately adopted it and engaged 
its own mother to care for it. 

Malik Musid was on very friendly terms with the 
Emperor Akbar, to whom he introduced Ghais Beg Nur 
Jahan’s father—at the Fatehpur Court, and assisted id 
making her mother a favourite with the Emperor, who 

permitted her every privilege. 

As time went on, Nur Jahan’s entrancing beauty swept 
over the court like a tidal wave. Jehangir became a victim, 
and his words as tender as the salutation of the angels to 
the stars, were reciprocated with an equal intensity o 
emotion, but a cloud appeared on Love s horizon, for . ur 
Jahan was betrothed to Ali Kuli Beg a young Tur 
The cooings of this couple had been observed b> - al> 
who compelled Nur Jahan to marry Ali Kuli Beg an 


sent them to Bengal. 

Shortly after Jehangir ascended the throne he sent 
his foster brother as Viceroy to Bengal, with orders no 
to return without his “ Star of the Night, his Nur 
When the Viceroy made the object of liis lnissic 11 n 
to Ali Kuli Beg, the “ Lion Queller ” drove a long *ggc 
into his heart and was himself despatched y ie 
of the Vice-regal guards. 
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Poor x\ur Jahan went to Agra, where she spent several 
years in seclusion, which ended very happily one day at 
a festival, when the Emperor, whose eyes met hers, that 
had taken their color from the heavens, was drawn again 
into the fierce whirlwind of passion. Arrangements were 
made with an alacrity hitherto unknown in India and 
Nur Jahan, lovely without heroics, became the Queen of 
the East, which she adorned with her virtues and wisdom. 

The Fort and Palace are the work of Akbar, Jehangir, 
'^hah Jahan and Aurangzeb, but their exquisite grandeur 
has suffered materially at the hands of Father Time. 

Ihe Diwan-i-Khas (private Audience Hall) from which 
the Emperor reviewed his soldiers in glittering armor, 
and humbly bow r ed to the Mulla, who emerged from an 
empty tomb in front of the throne and reminded him that 
he too must die like other men, became the quarters of 
British soldiers, and the Hammam, or royal bath, was 
transformed into a hospital. 

The Samman Burj, octagonal marble tower, and the 
Shish Mahal, the Palace of Mirrors, remain untouched and 
still bear evidence of their former beauty. 

The armory is rich in medieval and modern weapons. 

The mausoleum of Ranjit Singh, the last native monarch 
of the Punjab, is a queer mixture of Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan architecture and images of Ganesh, Devi, and 
Brahma- -the Hindu deities—bedeck the door-way. 

The ashes of Ranjit Singh are encased in a vault beneath 
a carved marble lotus flower, which is surrounded by eleven 
smaller flowers, in memory of his four wives and seven 
slave girls, who calmly immolated themselves on the 
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funeral pyre in order to be with their Lord when he crossed 
the silent river. 

The Queens and slave girls are represented by crowned 
und plain knobs while separate knobs honor the memory 
of two pigeons that were caught in the flames and burned. 

During the cremation ceremonies there was a slight 
shower of rain, which the Hindus regarded as a tearful 
expression of heavenly sympathy. 

A magnificent castellated fort is the only way to 
describe the North Western Railway Station, in fact all 
the stations near the frontier are built as a place of safety 
m case of emergency. 

The railway community is quite a little city in itself. 
They have their own institute, library, billiard room, 
swimming bath, recreation ground, theatre and co-oper¬ 
ative stores, and can boast of the finest factory in India, 
which no visitor can well afford to miss. 

Within the station grounds are a number of interest¬ 
ing mosques, including one of Dai Anga, the nurse of 
Shah Jahan. 

During the Afghan war seventy-five trains were des¬ 
patched from this station in twenty-four hours. 

A glass model of the incomparable Koh-i-Nur, 01 
Mountain of Light,” will be found in the Central Museum 
the " House of Wonders.” The story of this diamond, 
which belonged to the King of Anga ( 3 i 00 ° y ears B ‘ c ^ 
adorned the Moghul and Sikh sceptres and is to-day the 
chief jewel in the Queen’s crown, is one of the most 
thrilling in history. 

The celebrated cannon zainzama—opposite the Museum 
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—used by Ahined Shah iu the battle of Panipat, was 
regarded as the talisman of the Sikhs and its capture 
added greatly to the prestige of Ranjit Singh. 

There is a Persian inscription cut round the muzzle 
which says that by order of Emperor Durri Douran Shah 
Wali Khan, the Wazir made this gun, named zamzama, 
the “ Capturer of Strongholds.” 

The Shalimar Gardens are a colossal monument to the 
engineering skill of the Shah Jahan period (1634 AD -) 
and one must see the many fountains and the canals in 
the different terraces to appreciate this fact. 

In the Imperial Mosque of Aurangzeb (built in 1673 
a.d.), a majestic structure of red sandstone and white 
marble, will be found the following relics of the prophet : 

A green turban, a pair of white trousers, a green coat, 
a hair from his beard, a slipper, and his white banner 
with verses from the Koran embroidered on it. 

In the same glass case are embroidered handkerchiefs 
and an embroidered carpet, used by Fatima (Mohamed’s 
daughter) as well as other articles belonging to his suc¬ 
cessors. 

The day on which Damascus was subdued by Tymur 
(23rd Jamadi-ul-awal, 803 a.d.), all the notables of the 
town, together with the Qagis and Saydo brought with 
them the sacred relics of Mohamed and other rarities as 
presents to the conqueror. Ever since these relics have 
remained in possession of the descendants of Tymur and 
were brought to India by Babar. They passed tlirough 
many hands under the strangest circumstances, until the 
annexation of the Punjab, by the British. 
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A long account of the authenticity of these relics has 
been written by Faqir Sayd Jamal-ud-din, son of the late 
Faqir Aziz-ud-din, Honorary Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Lahore. 

Government House, which faces the Lawrence Gardens, 
was originally the tomb of Mohammed Kasin Khan, a 
cousin of the Emperor Akbar, and the tomb of Amakuli, 
a favourite slave girl of Akbar, who, being suspected of 
returning a smile from his son Jehangir, was buried alive. 

My stay in Lahore was given an added pleasure 
through the courtesy and assistance of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Shah Din and Mr. J. H. Hartford, Executive 
Engineer, of the North Western Railway. 

Benares . 

The forty-seven bathing ghats, palaces, shrines, tombs 
and temples of Benares, are very imposing in the distance, 
but, as you draw closer, they grow r less attractive especi¬ 
ally the golden temple, upon which the Maharajah Kan jit 
Singh—ruler of the Punjab—lavished crores of rupees, 
ver y few ot which, however, were converted into the 
precious metal from which it derives its name. If the 
Golden temple was scraped from top to bottom it would not 
supply enough gold to fill a hollow tooth. 

Pilgrims come hundreds of miles on foot to bow before 
the God of this temple (Siva) with the last atom of their 
remaining strength, for they often drop dead from sheer 
fatigue and starvation as they polish their foreheads on 
the ground in reverent salutation. But how glorious 
to die in a golden temple and have the ashes of 
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your body thrown into the Ganges—the gateway to 
Paradise. 

The Monkey Temple is the companion of the Golden 
Temple, for it is dedicated to Kali—Siva’s wife—who 
must have inspired Kipling to write “ The female of the 
species is more deadly than the male.” In strobing 
through this strange place it is surprising to note the num¬ 
ber of monkeys that have settled here. Great is the 
respect shown the hairy, chattering, blinking creatures 
by the Hindus. 

Two young Englishmen some years ago, were pounced 
on and killed by the Hindus for ill-treating the monkeys. 
No country on the face of the earth love the monkey as 
India does. A good story is told of an eccentric Raja 
who actually had two monkeys married and spent some¬ 
thing like fifty thousand dollars on the wedding break¬ 
fast, amusements, and a huge nuptial procession in which 
elephants, tigers, sacred cows, camels, horses, and bands 
of music participated. 

Benares is the Mecca of Hinduism. Professor William 
Jackson says that “ The sanctity of this holy place from 
time immemorial may best be illustrated by an incident 
on which the plot of one of the Sanskrit plays of early 
India is made to turn. It is the ‘ Curse of the Wrathful 
Priest.' The story of the drama is worth repeating. In 
ancient days a great Hindu king chanced to anger a mighty 
priest. To appease the Rislii’s wrath and ward off the 
horrors of his curse—a curse awful in its inevitable ful¬ 
filment—the fear-stricken monarch offers to give his king¬ 
dom and ‘ the whole earth ' beside, to the angry Brah- 
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man. This the priest deigns at least to consider; but, 
instead of graciously returning one-third of the present, 
as was customary, or commuting the donation for a 
monied consideration, as happened not infrequently when 
a Maharaja presented ' the whole earth/ the irate minister 
of the gods accepts the gift and adds a hard condition to 
boot. ‘ A hundred thousand gold-pieces' must accom¬ 
pany the gift.’ Such is the bond that is nominated by 
the inexorable Rishi, and one month of time is allowed 
for the payment. The cimning priest even insists on 
still another stipulation : the earth is now his and no 
payment can be made in gold taken from the earth. Alas, 
what is the king to do ? But a happy thought suddenly 
crosses the monarch's mind ; sunlight breaks in on the 
dark horizon. Benares is not of the earth ; it is the 
city of gods ; he can sell himself and liis wife and his 
child into bondage there. This determination he pro¬ 
ceeds to carry out. The fatal curse is removed, its dread 
consequences are averted, and the kingdom itself is ulti- 
niately restored to the much-tried ruler.” 

It is here that one is greeted very frequently with the 
Ram! Ram! of the bearers who carry the dead, WTapped 
in white muslin, to their resting places upon the pyres 
that soon become gray ashes. 

I was told that the dying are often dragged from their 
houses to the edge of the river aud hurried on their new' 
journey, by their impatient friends, who politely suffo¬ 
cate them with mud. 

It is not an unusual sight to see a number of poor 
shrivelled old wretches lying in the mud, while their 
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relatives who are less brutal than others, wait for the 
end. 

There is something painfully beautiful about these 
scenes—an expression of great happiness on the dying 
lips as they murmur “ God is good,” ‘ God is true. 

Bulls move about the ghats and temples, contentedly 
chewing their cud, and look down upon the crowds with 
an air becoming their sacred dignity. 

Some years ago, one of these sacred animals is said to 
have broken into the garden of a native Christian, and 
eaten up his vegetables. The native avenged himself by 
splitting open the skull of the intruder. 

Of course there was great commotion among the 
Brahmans, who were indignant at such an insult to Siva. 
They dragged the Christian into court and made complaint. 

“ Who owns the bull ?” asked the judge. 

“ Siva,” replied the Brahman. 

“ Then let Siva appear and make complaint,” said 
he ; and there was an end of the case. 


The Gateway of India. 

Little did Charles II. dream that the Bombay ceded 
to him by the Portuguese, as a marriage gift with Catherine 
of Braganza and which he in turn transferred to the East 
India Company for an annual rent of £10 in gold, would 
become the pride of every Britisher. 

An old account of the Bombay Marriage Treaty says : 

“ The train of circumstances which ended in the 
establishment of the English in Bombay is certainly as 
wonderful as anything on record. A group of grey- 
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headed sinners, living in London, and another group 
living in Lisbon, decree that the Island of Bombay shall 
constitute part of the down- of a Portuguese girl who 
shall marry Charles II., King of England. The Island 
is 12,000 miles away, and none of them have seen it, 
except on the map. It does not matter. The deed is 
done, and, as sayeth the clown in the circus—‘ Here we 
are V ” 

What we were bound to receive was Tangier, Bom¬ 
bay and £500,000. Tangier nearly fell into the hands of 
the Moors. We ultimately received Bombay without 
its dependencies, and the money payment dwindled down 
to £200,000 in bills, with some bills of lading of sugar 
and coffee, cargoes to be realised in London. It is related 
that shortly after this time a gibbet ^was erected at Lord 
Clarendon’s gate, by the populace of London, on which 
was printed : 

“ Three sights to be seen— 

Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren (jueene/' 

For anything we were the better, they might have 
added “ Bombay Green,” without injuring the rhyme 
or reason of the innuendo. And had the public known as 
much as we know now, it w T ould have been there. The 
whole business was a pure swindle. At this very moment 
there lay in the strong box of Clarendon a secret article 
of the marriage treaty, the existence of which was care¬ 
fully concealed from the public, by which, in consider¬ 
ation of these forts and the gold that fell into the lap of 
Barbara Palmer, we were bound neck and heel to fight 
the battles of Portugal through thick and thin in India 
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In this way, without our consent being asked or given, 
were our lives and liberties signed away. Hume and 
Macaulay doubtless knew of this secret article, but neither 
they, or James Mill allude to it and it is strange that 
Mackintosh, whom we claim as a Bombay man, passes 
it over in silence. We are indebted to Bruce, the pains¬ 
taking annalist of the East India Company, for searching 
out the details which we now give, with the regret that 
such a disgraceful document should smudge one page of 
the History of England. Had the statesmen of Portugal 
been strong enough to exact its stipulations (they soon 
became effete), or had our relations with Holland remained 
the same as they were when the treaty was signed, we 
would have seen a new and startling evolution of events. 
The Portuguese in India apparently soon knew of it. 
When hard pressed by the Marathas at Bassein, in 1739, 
they sent a wail across the water. But our tender mercies 
were cruel. On the security of some old brass guns and 
church plate, a unique collateral security, we advanced 
them Rs. 15,000. Governor Hornby knew of this secret 
treaty, and refers to it, for in 1780, when they again 
asked assistance, he refused it, and told them to pay us 
the money already due to us. We are, indeed, told by a 
recent historian that this bond of alliance or marriage 
treaty is the foundation of all our territorial possessions 
in East Indies, and remains unbroken to the present 
day. We are sorry to hear it, and don’t believe it, as far 
as this secret article is concerned. Both law-giver and 
historian unite in common to treat it as a dead letter and 
consign it to oblivion. The foundation of English dom- 
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inion in Bombay lies in the nth Article of the Marriage 
Treaty, concluded 23rd June, 1661, between His Majesty 
Charles II., King of Great Britain, and Alfonsus VI., 
King of Portugal. Here it is :— 

Article XI. 

“ That for the better improvement of the English interest and com¬ 
merce in the East Indies, and that the King of Great Britain may be 
better enabled to assist, defend, and protect the subjects of the King of 
Portugal in those parts, from the power and invasion of the States of 
the United Provinces, the King of Portugal, with the assent and advice 
of his Council, gives transfers, and by these presents, grants and con¬ 
firms, to the King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors, for ever, 
the port and Island of Bombay, in the East Indies, with all the. rights, 
profits, territories, and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, 
and, together with the income and revenue, the direct, full, and absolutely 
dominion and sovereignty of the said port, island, and promises, with 
all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely, and absolutely. He also cove¬ 
nants and grants that the quiet and peaceable possession of the same 
shall, with all convenient speed, be freely and effectually delivered to 
the King of Great Britain, or to persons thereto appointed by the said 
King of Great Britaiu, for his use, in pursuance of this cession, the 
inhabitants of the said island (as subjects of the King of Great Britain, 
and under his sovereignty, crown, jurisdiction, and government), being 
permitted to remain there, and to enjoy the free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the same manner as they do at present. It being 
always understood, as it is now declared, once for all, that the same 
regulation shall be observed for the exercise and preservation of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Tangier, and all other places which shall 
be ceded and delivered by the King of Portugal into the possession of 
the King of Great Britain, as was stipulated and agreed to on the sur¬ 
render of Dunkirk into the hand of the English; and when the King 
of Great Britain shall send his fleet to take possession of the said port 
and island of Bombay, the English shall give institutions to treat the 
subjects of the King of Portugal, throughout the East Indies, in the 
most friendly manner, to help and assist them and to protect them in 
their trade and navigation there/’ 
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The Treaty of Surrender and Delivery to Humphrey 
Cook, on the 18th February, 1665, was unearthed a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago from the archives of Goa by Major 
T. B. Jervis. This Treaty was signed in a large house 
by the Lady Donna Ignez Miranda, widow, elsewhere 
designated the lady proprietrix of Bombay, and pos¬ 
sessed of the manor right thereof. It was never ratified 
by tile Sovereigns of England or Portugal, but consti¬ 
tutes the public deed by which before witnesses we took 
possession of the Port and Island of Bombay. It is a 
document of antique phraseology, and guards against 
the possibility of mistake as to who Cooke was, by in¬ 
forming posterity that Humphrey Cook’s name in the 
Spanish and Portuguese language would be Inofre Cooke. 

“ Dominion absolutely, i.e., to hold and to have, does not exist in 
for its first right, the right of taxation, we mean beyond what the Portu¬ 
guese thought proper, is denied to us. We only give the 
Instrument of Possession. 

“ Possession was accordingly given and delivery made of the port 
and island of Bombay, which comprehends in its territories the villages 
of Mazagon, Parell, Worlee, &c., and the said Governor Humphrey 
Cooke accepted and received the same in the name of his Serene Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, in the manner and form laid down in the 
instructions from the Viceroy, Antonia, de Mello e Castro. By all 
and even* declaration, clause and condition in the said instructions, 
which are fully expressed and declared, he promised (in the name of 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain) to abide : and, saying, assuring, 
and promising so to do, he took personally possession of the said port 
and island of Bombay, walking there upon, taking in his hands earth 
and stones thereof, entering, and walking upon its bastions, &c., and 
performing other like acts which in right were necessary, without any 
impediment or contradiction, quietly and peaceably, that his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain might have, possess, and become master 
(also bis heirs and successors) of the said island. 
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“ And the inhabitants thereof, gentlemen and proprietors ol estates 
within the circuit and territories of the said island, who now pay foras 
to the King our Master, shall pay the same henceforth to his Majesty 
the King of Great Britain. And the same L. M. de Vasconcellos, S. 
Alvares Migos, and the Governor Humphrey Cooke, have ordered this 
instrument to be drawn up, and copies thereof given to parties requir¬ 
ing it, and that the same shall be registered in the book of the tower of 
Goa, and in that of the chamber of the city of Bassein, and of the factory 
of the said city, and at all other suitable places ; and that the necessary 
declarations shall be recorded in those books at all times may appear 
the manner in which this possession was given and delivery made. 
And as they thus ordered this public instrument to be prepared, they, 
the said h. Meudes de Vasconvellos, &c., &c., have put their names 
thereto in testimony of their having made the said delivery, and the 
Governor Humphrey Cooke, his, in testimony of his having accepted 
possession, &c., &c.— 

(Signed) Antonio Montiera de Fonseca, 

Notary Public of the City of Bassein, &c.” 

The Secret Treaty was of course an article of the 
Marriage Treaty. It is thus described by Bruce, in his 
Annals of the East Indian Company, vol. n., page 105 : 
“ By the secret article of this treaty the King of England 
obliged himself to guarantee to the King of Portugal the 
possessions of that crown in the East Indies; and to medi¬ 
ate a peace between Portugal and the States-General, 
with the object that the respective possessions of the 
two nations in that quarter might be ascertained, and 
then explained that should the States-General refuse 
to accept of such mediations, the King would employ 
his forces and fleets to compel the States-General to 
accede to these conditions and to obtain restitution to 
the Crown of Portugal of such Portuguese settlements 
in the East Indies as the Dutch might subsequent to this 
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treaty become possessed of.” The italics are ours. Our 
readers from this will see that if we have occasion to deal 
hardly with the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, 
the English Government of the same period is not a whit 
behind them in this : that they knew the right and did 
the wrong. When we came in 1662 to take over this 
precious dowry the Portuguese would not give it to us. 
We expected the Island, but they held on to them like 
grim death ; we asked for Kolaba, but it was then an 
island, and we dare not touch it. Salsette, Trombay, 
Karanja, Elephants, Butcher, and Hog Islands were 
all in the same category. We all know the consequence 
of this obstinacy 400 English men were left to rot on the 
barren Isle of Anjidiva. This was the first price, the 
original purchase money of Bombay. It was a ghastly 
investment. The Island of Bombay was really then of 
very little value, and an idea may be formed of its re¬ 
sources from the fact that we had a difficulty in raising 
at first an annual revenue out of it of £2,800, and so 
late as 1728 we let the whole of Malabar Hill on lease 
(to a cow feeder we presume) at the rental of Rs. 130, 
and the Island of Kolaba at a proportionate amount. 
It was the harbour that attracted our attention, and 
the vain attempts we made in Cromwell’s time to get 
possession of it show that there were men even then 
with no Suez Canal looming in the distance, who fore¬ 
saw that Bombay, from its geographical position, was 
destined to become the key of India. What is now the 
city must have been a very poor place when the Portu¬ 
guese came to it in 1532, for our late Chief Justice, Sir 
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A Bathing Ghat at Benares. 

By Alexander Scott (whose portrait is insetted). 
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Michael Westropp, tells us that it is not even mentioned 
in the Treaty of Bassein, made that year in favour of 
the Portuguese, and Dr. Da Cunha tells us there was 
only one native village, that of Kalbadevi, on the Island. 
We presume he excepts Walkeshwar, which must have 
had a gathering of holy men around it for centuries and 
accommodation for many pilgrims who came to it from 
the Malabar Coast, and it is not mentioned in Humphrey 
Cook's Treaty of Surrender. 

The head-quarters of the Portuguese in the Konkan 
was at Bassein. It was there the General of the North 
resided and not in Bombay, where we will suppose there 
was little room for colonial enterprise or few incitements 
to it. Be that as it may, the dominion of the Portu¬ 
guese over Bombay, when we came to it had lasted one 
hundred and thirty years, a period ample enough to see 
what stuff they were made of. The world knows that 
it was not a good dominion. It produced nothing and 
has left us nothing, except a portion of that wreck of 
humanity that still lies stranded on the shores of W estem 
India. So far as Bombay is concerned there is nothing 
to show that the Portuguese, armed as they were with all 
the rights that sovereignty implies, were here. Neither 
road, nor bridge, nor aqueduct, nor tank. The vestiges 
of their dominion have passed away as completely as did 
those of the Vandals in Africa. What we fell heir to by 
the Treaty of 1661, when Cooke took over the Island, 
in 1665, on his owu responsibility, and with all the hamper¬ 
ing conditions which we afterwards repudiated, we will 
endeavour to show. Here is the inventory from authentic 
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sources of what we actually received with the Island of 
Bombay :— 

1. A four square house, some part of the walls of which may still exist 

in the arsenal, and which afterwards became our Government House. 

2. The garden which surrounded it, verdant with slippered pantaloons, 

fardingales of frowsy women from Europe, and the Saris of “ the 
pampered jades of Asia.” 

3. Four brass guns. 

4. A few houses interspersed among palm trees, kajaned ( i.e ., roofed 

with the leaves of the palmyra palm), where the fort now is. 

5. A population of 10,000, mostly fugitives and vagabonds. 

6. Renegade Jesuits who fomented rebellion and endangered our lives. 

7. A new chapter in the physical history of man, consequent on the 

rulers “ levelling ” down and not levelling up. 

8. Half-a-dozen rickety forts, such as we see to-day, the remains of 

Thana Creek. They crowned the knolls of Mahim, Reva, Worlee, 
Sion, Sivri, and Mazagen. 

9. A colonial Government from Europe but without the law, the 

police or the education of Europe. 

10. 40,000 acres of the best land partially submerged by the sea, and 

growing nothing but samphire. 

11. A few fishermen’s huts on Dongari Hill, and the villages of Mahim, 

Parel Worli, and Mazagon. 

12. The ruins of an old stone causeway between Parel and Sion, a 

veritable “ Bridge of Sighs,” built as the annalist hath it “ out 
of penances.” 

13. A climate three-fourths of the virulence of which was owing to 

the inability of the settlers themselves to comprehend the first 
principles of sanitary science ; a climate which literally devoured 
every man and woman from England, and sacrificed some of the 
noblest lives that ever came to Western India. 

14. A huge quantity of fish and fishbones. “ They gathered them 

together in heaps and the land stank.” This expressive sentence 
is takan from the revised and unrevised Old Testament, and 
describes the condition of the land of Egypt after the great 
plague of frogs. Such was the Bombay portion of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza. 
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Having now taken the gilt of the bride’s cake, we fear 
that few of our readers will be able to recognise in this 
picture what Bombay has since become, the brightest 
jewel in the diadem of the Empress of India. 

It was in 1675 that Dr. Fryer, a member of the Royal 
Society, suggested that out of all this scum there might 
arise another Carthage. He was a far-seeing man, for 
among the long bead-roll of illustrious names on the page 
of Bombay history or books of travels, not one among them 
all ventures to forecast the greatness of the city or even 
hazards a conjecture thereon. Xavier, Heber, Wilson ? 

“ I do not ask to see 

The distant scene, one step enough for me.” 

And it was ever thus. Not Aungier, not Wellesley, 
not Elphinstone, not the eagle eye of Mackintosh, which 
scans the destiny of nations, vouchsafes a single glance to 
revive the flagging courage of the plodding servant of 
Government, or animate the hopes of the merchant or 
the missionary who had cast his lot on the dreary shores 
of old Bombay. To him Bombay is “ the most obscure 
corner of India.” 

But from first to last it was all the same ; we sowed 
the seed and awaited patiently the harvest. In spite of 
the blundering and villainy of Cooke, the rebellion of 
Keigwin, and a climate that mowed us down before the 
reaper’s sickle, we held our ground by sending out fresh 
men to repair disaster. In the dullest and most dis¬ 
couraging of times there was always some advance. Some¬ 
times floundering, but never despairing, our powders of 
endurance and administrative ability were tested to the 
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very utmost. The work, however, killed seven Governors 
in one generation—we mean in thirty years. We may 
also tack on to this, one ambassador and one admiral. 
These were the days of darkness, when men’s hearts failed 
them for fear, and when the tumults of the people were 
like the noise of the sea and the waves roaring. It was 
then we saw the sun set behind the Dutch fleet, which 
blocked up the view seawards and hung like a black 
thunder cloud at the mouth of Back Bay. It was then 
that the great Moghal, or the Sidi for him, was battering 
at the gates of Bombay Castle. Though the Dutch and 
the Moghal are now of little account, they were then 
about the strongest powers respectively in Europe and 
in Asia. The Dutch in the generation we speak of were 
the terror of the seas, and burned Sheemess and entered 
the Medway and the Thames; and Aurangzeb had in¬ 
sulted the majesty of England by tying the hands of our 
envoys behind their backs and sending the Governor of 
Bombay about his business. 

But we survived it all. There was a providence that 
watched over the infancy of Bombay, and well did she 
stand her baptism of fire. By and by the great Augean 
stable was partially cleaned out and the Bombay climate 
became tolerable. Either good or bad, strong or weak 
as the party is that useth it; like the sword of Skander- 
beg. She chased the pirates from the sea and the Pin- 
daria from the land. By opening up roads Bombay 
unlocked the granaries of Western India for her starving 
children, and by clearing the sea of desperadoes the Indian 
Ocean became the property of all the nations of the world. 
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She did not wait for the trumpet blast of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, but quietly on her own account inaugurated 
Free Trade in 1812, during the Baroda famine. 

In terms of her first proclamation she became an 
asylum for all; many men came from the West with the 
seeds of religion and civilization, the blessings of which 
are now apparent. They were welcome. Not one of them 
was injured. During the long period we have held this 
land, and it is a blessed fact to be able to record, no man 
bas suffered the death for his religion. So perfect was 
the security of life and propert}' that many of the settlers 
slept with open dbors and windows. At length walls 
were found to be 110 longer necessary. They were a 
hundred years in building, and were demolished not by 
the hands of an enemy, for no enemy was ever seen within 
her gates. The same men (or their descendants) who 
erected them, levelled them to the earth, and let him that 
rebuildeth them beware of the curse of Hiel, the Bethelite. 

Little by little, as from the slime and miasma of some 
geologic era, and island city, rose slowly from the bosom 
of the sea, fair to look upon, green with the verdure of an 
eternal summer, beautiful as Tyre, and more populous than 
either ancient Carthage or Alexandria—crowned not only 
with the monuments of human industry, but with buildings 
to teach men the art of being industrious ; with a Govern¬ 
ment such as India had never known before, that protects 
the weak from the oppression of the strong, and measures out 
equal law to every one irrespective of his color or his creed. 

l> Clear innocence her shield ; her breastplate prayeis, 

Armour of trustier proof than aught the warrior wears. 
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I enjoyed to the full my visit to the City of Bombay, 
built like Venice on a number of small islands, with 
its imposing buildings—great structures of intelligence 
—which are a complete expression of British energy 
and force. What a delight it is to drive from the 
Apollo Bunder to Malabar Point and take in the pano¬ 
rama which unfolds itself—the joint work of Nature and 
Man. 

If the enemies of the British Government were to 
visit Bombay—they need not go further—and study it. 
What a number of strange and interesting things they 
would discover and what a lot of cherished beliefs they 
would have to throw overboard. 

Nowhere in India will you find such variation of design 
as reveals itself in the Secretariat, the University Library, 
the University Hall, the Victoria Station of the G.I.P. 
Railway—which is the handsomest station in the world 
—and many others. 

It is a liberal education in Eastern physiognomy and 
dress to drive through the principal streets of the native 
town, where forty languages are habitually spoken, and 
where you inhale an assortment of smells, such as India 
alone can produce, and hurry back to the Taj Mahal Palace 
—the leading hotel of the East—which is to be congratu¬ 
lated in having that peerless prince of Managers, Mr. 
Jules Radesco, who studies the gastronomical eccentric¬ 
ities of his guests and makes them feel the true intensity 
of Johnson's words, that “There is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by man by which so much happiness 
is produced as by a good tavern or inn.” 
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Bikaner . 

What lofty souls, what tender hearts, what poor and 
persecuted creatures Bikaner has sheltered in its sandy 
bosom from the weapons and tortures of their fellow men. 
My mind is filled with this ** City of the Desert,” for 
is the most imposing in the Indian Empire, and its 
people give it an added charm. 

This City of Sacred bulls and camels—the greatest 
and most precious gift in sandy regions—is irregularly 
built, but obtains a pleasing effect in its quaint and narrow 
streets with their high houses and curiously carved 
balconies. 

The majestic fort—in which twenty Maharajas have 
lived—is nothing less than a volume of Bikaner’s history 
a great quarto bound in stone, whose edges are closed 
by massive clasps of iron, which stands to absorb and 
en trance the archaeologist and tourist. 

The Bikaner Camel corps, which covered itself with 
glory in Somaliland and China, is the finest in the world. 

I was occasioned much surprise when the Home 
Minister—who accompanied me—examined some little 
boys of the Commercial Training Branch of the Durbar 
High School, to find them marvels in mental arithmetic. 
One little fellow—Kewal Chand Pugalia Mahagau, age 
9 years, was asked, “ In what time will Rs. 5,000 double 
itself at 7J per cent, per annum ?” and gave the answer— 
“ x 3 years and 4 months ”—immediately. 

It is not so long ago that prisoners of low caste were 
chained up like wild beasts and permitted at certain 
hours of the day, under police supervision, to solicit alms 
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in the streets. To-day, Bikaner has a gaol that might 
well serve as a model to any country. Its carpets are 
world-famed, and cotton cloths, rugs, tape, camel and 
horse girths, woollen shawls, blankets, silk cloth for sum¬ 
mer suits and curtains, are included in its industries. 

Another evidence of the enterprise of His Highness, 
the Maharaja Ganga Singh, is the electrical plant, which 
supplies, in addition to the various public buildings and 
offices and many private residences, the power for a num¬ 
ber of workshops and wells. Nearly all the streets and 
roads, both inside and outside the city, and in the sub¬ 
urbs, are provided with electric lights. 

The Maharajas palace is an exquisite structure of 
carved red sandstone, artistically bedecked with handsome 
trophies of his hunting trips, which include no less than 
fifty-three tiger skins. 

There is a peculiar mineral found in the State—a mix¬ 
ture between Irish peat and coal—which Mr. Drummond, 
the electrical engineer, said made excellent fuel and was 
so plentiful that they could supply 6,000 tons a month 
for 100 years. 

As the carriage approached the cenotaphs of the 
Maharaja’s, of Bikaner, the caretaker woke up to a jealous 
watch, like that of a lover when his mistress is spoken of; 
his alertness means—-let the traveller by this way tread 
carefully for it is no common ground. 

These handsome pillared cenotaphs are ranged on the 
sides of Devikand—the cremation tank. 

The commemorative tablets have the figure of the 
Maharaja on horseback, with his wives and concubines, 
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arranged, according to their rank, who committed Sati 
sculptured in bas-relief. The first chief to be cremated 
here was the Maharaja Kalgan Singh, in 1571, and four 
of his wives and eleven concubines committed Sati. The 
last Sati committed in Bikaner was by a Princess of Udai¬ 
pur, m 1825, to whom great reverence is paid for so cheer¬ 
fully crossing the silent river. 


Agra. 

Akbar founded the City of Agra, in 1566, and, for over 
a century, it was the capital of that great Emperor and 
his two successors, Jehangir and Shah Jehan. 

This city has become world-famed through the Taj 
Mahal, the architectural jewel of the earth. A tomb 
for a Queen. “ The Taj," says Talmage, “ is a mountain 
°f white marble, but never such walls faced each other 
w ith exquisiteness ; never such a tomb was cut out from 
block of a labas ter; never such congregation of precious 
stones brightened, and gloomed, and blazed, and chast- 
e ued, and glorified a building since sculptor’s chisel cut 
!ts first curve, or painter’s pencil traced its first figure, 
or mason’s plumb-line measured its first wall, or archi¬ 
tect’s compass swept its first circle." 

The Taj has sixteen great arched windows, four at each 
corner. Also at each of the four corners of the Taj stands 
a minaret, one hundred and thirty-seven feet high. Also 
each side of this building is a splendid mosque of red 
sandstone. Two hundred and fifty years has the Taj 
stood, and yet not a wall has cracked, nor a mosaic loosened, 
nor an arch sagged, nor a panel dulled. The storms of 
cc 
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two hundred and fifty winters have not marred, nor the 
heats of two hundred and fifty summers disintegrated a 
marble. There is no story of age written by mosses on 
its white surface. Montaz, the queen, was beautiful, 
and Shah Jehan, the King, here proposed to let all the 
centuries of time know it. She was married at twenty 
years of age and died at twenty-nine. Her life ended as 
another life began; as the rose bloomed the rosebud 
perished. To adorn this dormitory of the dead, at the 
command of the King, Bagdad sent to this building its 
cornelian, and Ceylon its lapis-lazuli, and the Punjab its 
jasper, and Persia its amethyst, and Thibet'its turquoise, 
and Lanka its sapphire, and Yemen its agate, and Punah 
its diamonds, ancF*blood-stones, and sardonyx, and chal¬ 
cedony, and moss agates are as common as though they 
were pebbles. You find one spray of vine beset with 
eighty, and another with one hundred stones. Twenty 
thousand men were twenty years in building it, and 
although the labor was slave-labor, and not paid for, the 
building cost about £12,000,000. Some of the jewels 
have been picked out of the wall by iconoclasts or con¬ 
querors, and substitutes of less value have taken their 
places; but the vines, the traceries, the arabesques, the 
spancfrels, the entablatures are so wondrous that you feel 
like dating the rest of your life from the day you first saw 
them. In letters of black marble the whole of the Koran 
is spelled out in and on this^ august pile. The King sleeps 
in the tomb beside the queen, although he intended to 
build a palace as black as this was wliite on the opposite 
side of the river for himself to sleep in. Indeed, the 
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foundation for such a necropolis of black marble is still 
there, and from the white to the black temple of the dead 
a bridge was to cross ; but the son dethroned him and 
imprisoned him, and it is wonderful that the king had any 
place at all in which to be buried. Instead of windows 
to let in the light upon the two tombs, there is a trellis- 
work of marble, marble cut so delicately thin that the 
sun shines through it as easily as through glass. Look 
the world over and you find no such translucencv, canopies, 
traceries, lacework, embroideries of stone. 

I had heard of the wonderful resonance of this Taj, 
and so I tried it. I suppose there are more sleeping 
echoes in that building waiting to be wakened by the 
human voice than in any building evfcr constructed. I 
uttered one word, and there seemed descending invisible 
choirs in full chant, and there was a verberation that 
kept on long after one would have expected it to cease. 
When a line of a hymn was sung there were replying, 
rolling, rising, falling, interweaving sounds that seemed 
modulated by beings seraphic. There were aerial sopranos 
and bassos, soft, high, deep, tremulous, emotional, com¬ 
mingling. It w r as like an antiphonal of heaven. But 
there are four or five Taj Mahals. It has one appearance 
at sunrise, another at noon, another at sunset, and another 
b y moonlight. Indeed, the silver trowel of the moon, 
and the golden trow r el of the sunlight, and the leaden 
trowel of the storm, build and re-build the glory, so that 
it never seems twice alike. It has all moods, all com¬ 
plexions, all grandeurs, From the top of the Taj, which 
is two hundred and fifty feet high, springs a spire thirty 
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anthem in eternal ryhthm! Lyrics and elegies in marble ! 
Sculptured hosanna ! Masonry as of supernatural hands ! 
Mighty doxology in stone ! 

There is a thrilling story told of a young English Sur¬ 
geon and the daughter of Shah Jehan, the most magnifi¬ 
cent and luxurious of all the Moghuls. Before the radiant 
and amazing splendours of his court all the pomp and 
glory of the greatest monarchs of the West paled into 
insignificance. He had been known to spend a million 
and a half sterling upon a birthday festival. His royal 
progresses through his dominions surpasses in grandeur 
and sumptuous display all that even the oriental imagin¬ 
ation had conceived. Travellers told with awe of the 
acres of land covered with carpets of silk and gold ; of 
the stately pavilions glittering with diamonds and pearls ; 
of the gorgeous tents of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, supported by massive poles forty feet high, and 
stretching over long miles of level country ; of the seven 
resplendent thrones studded with diamonds, rubies, emer¬ 
alds, pearls; of the world-renowned Peacock Throne, 
Shah Jehan's own fanciful invention, so-called from a 
peacock with its tail spread, the natural colors faithfully 
represented in sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and pearls, 
which formed the chief ornament and design of a mass of 
diamonds and other precious stones, valued at six millions 
and a half sterling. 

They told, too, of the elephants that looked like shin¬ 
ing mountains' of jewellery—elephants trained to kneel 
before the throne and do reverence to the Great Moghul 
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with their trunks—whose keep cost five hundred rupees 
apiece per month ; of the magnificent horses on whose 
bridles and saddles the gems stood thick as dewdrops 
on a lawn at sunrise, and of a thousand other lustrous 
and dazzling marvels, the mere mention of which made 
nien stand agape with wonder and astonishment. Not 
Solomon in all his glory could compare in lavish splen¬ 
dour with Shah Jehau, the Great Moghul. 

And now, after nearly ten years of incessant war, there 
was peace in the Moghul Empire, and the Emperor had 
come to enjoy his well-earned repose, and revel in the 
luxury which he loved, at his capital, Delhi—that Delhi 
which he had restored to more than its ancient glory, 
whose marble halls and spacious courts and golden domes 
an d stately mosques he could proudly boast were un¬ 
equalled anywhere for nobility, and beauty, and sub¬ 
limity. For Shah Jehan had a passion for noble and 
beautiful buildings—the mausoleum, which he erected 

his wife at Agra, known as the Taj Mahal, standing 

this day as one of the noblest monuments in the 

world. 

But passionately as Shah J ehan loved luxury and 
Magnificence, gorgeous pageants, and splendid buildings, 
there was something he loved more passionately still, 
aud that was his eldest daughter. In all his vast Empire 
there was no lovelier, more charming, or more accom¬ 
plished lady than the Padshah Begum. Shan Jehan 
idolised this his favourite child. She was his constant 
companion. She enjoyed his confidence to an extent 
which men very rarely allow to women in the East. Her 
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lively conversation, her skill in the use of musical instru¬ 
ments, her gift of melodious song, could always charm 
him into amiability. She was the light of his life, the 
only being that, since the death of his Queen, he really 
loved. His sons he distrusted and suspected, and not 
without reason, for filial affection was a virtue which 
had always been conspicuous by its absence among the 
sons of the Moghuls, and he was himself destined to die 
a prisoner in the hands of his own son Aurungzeb, who 
deposed him. It was on his daughter, therefore, that he 
lavished all the tenderness that was in his heart. The 
Padshah Begum was now in her twenty-second year, and 
in the full flower of her beauty and womanhood. Who 
could have dreamed that so fair a lily could be blighted 
in a single night ? 

It was an evening in July; Shah Jehan lay dozing 
under the gentle fanning of the punkah, when* he was 
roused by a piercing shriek, followed in quick succession 
by a series of shrieks, each more heartrending and blood¬ 
curdling than the last. He raised himself to listen. It 
was apparently from the women's apartments that those 
appalling cries proceeded. Whilst he listened, the shrieks 
grew fainter and fainter, and were succeeded by a wail¬ 
ing sound, as of many voices moaning. Suddenly the 
curtains were pushed aside, and a servant, pale, tremb¬ 
ling and breathless, entered and prostrated himself before 
the Emperor. He was impatiently asked what his tid¬ 
ings were, Groaning and beating his breast with his 
hands, he stammered out his news—news that made 
Shah Jehan leap to his feet—while his swarthy cheek 
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grew livid with pallor, and lie stood rooted to the ground 
w ith horror and amazement. It was but for a moment 
that Shah Jehan stood there petrified and horror-stricken. 

another instant he had darted off in the direction of 
the Princess’s apartments to learn for himself whether 
the dreadful tidings were true or not. He was like a 
m aniac, as he burst into the chamber where his daughter 
la ^ u P°n a couch, surrounded by her women, wailing and 
^ringing their hands. Already tw r o of the court physic- 
lans were there, and were stripping the charred remnants 
°f her robes from the scorched and blistered limbs. She 
Was n °t, indeed, actually dead, as the messenger had 
sported, but she had fainted from the terrible agony 
0 her wounds, and lay there quite unconscious. The 
ghastly sight almost deprived the Great Moghul of his 
s cnses; distracted and over-whelmed with grief, he 
un g himself beside his beloved daughter, and passion- 
ate ly called upon her to speak to him. Then he turned 
to physicians and implored them to restore his daughter 
t° hfe, promising them the most extravagant rewards if 
they succeeded. But the physicians, however skilled 
they i^y h ave b eeu ^ cur ing internal diseases, were 
Un glers at healing wounds. They shook their heads 
gravely, and seemed to think the case hopeless. 

It was then that the Grand Vizier, Assud Khan, be¬ 
thought him of the English traders at Surat. He re¬ 
membered that the surgeons who came over in the East- 
fcdiamen had wrought some wonderful cures, and had 
ac quired a high reputation for surgical skill. He there- 
° re suggested to his master that an express should be 
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sent immediately to Surat, with orders to travel day and 
night, and bring back with the utmost speed an English 
surgeon. It was a “ far cry ” from Delhi to Surat; but 
the Express had extraordinary powers to take what 
horses or supplies he needed from whomsoever he pleased 
on his journey; and by dint of travelling day and night, 
as fast as horses could carry him, it was just possible that 
the English surgeon might be brought to Delhi before 
it was too late. 

The Hopewell , East-Indiaman, had just arrived at 
Surat from England, when the imperial Express dashed 
into the settlement. The ship’s chief surgeon, Gabriel 
Boughton, had gone ashore, and was at the residence 
of the Company’s factor when the Moghul’s messenger 
was announced. Without a moment’s hesitation, Bough- 
ton offered to return at once with the Express. The 
factor privately warned him that should his skill fail, 
things might be made very unpleasant for him at the 
Moghul’s court. But the young surgeon had plenty of 
pluck and self-reliance; and besides, the thought of 
having such a patient as the favourite daughter of the 
Great Moghul, excited his professional ambition. It 
would be sheer madness to throw away such a splendid 
chance of winning wealth and distinction simply because 
there was some risk attaching to it. And so, without 
further parley, Gabriel Boughton prepared to start for 
Delhi. 

In less than two hours from the arrival of the messen¬ 
ger, the English surgeon was riding at headlong speed 
on the mission which was to make or mar his fortunes. 
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Weary, anxious, and almost exhausted, Gabriel Broughton 
reached the Moghul’s palace, and was rejoiced to learn 
that he was not too late. He was led at once to the apart¬ 
ments of the Padshah Begum, and there he found Shah 
Jehan, who had never left his daughter’s side. Haggard 
and worn and wan from constant watching, sleepless 
anxiety, and poignant grief, the Great Moghul looked 
almost as fit a subject for the doctor’s skill as his un- 
happy daughter. The moment he saw the face of the 
English surgeon, he rushed to him, clutched him by the 
arm, and, in imploring accents, besought him to cure his 
daughter, declaring on his sacred oath that whatever 
reward the surgeon might ask would be granted him, 
were he but successful. To have the richest and most 
magnificent monarch in the world thus a suppliant at his 
feet might well have shaken the strongest nerves. But 
Gabriel Broughton was calm and collected, and set about 
the delicate and critical task before him in that cool, 
business-like manner which was even then a marked 
characteristic of English surgeons, and which served more 
than anything else to inspire the natives of India with 

confidence in their skill. 

By his unwearying attention, his patient care, and 
skilful treatment, Gabriel Boughton succeeded in effect¬ 
ing a complete cure. Not only was the Padshad Begum 
restored to health, but her beauty was little if at all 
impaired by the terrible injuries she had suffered. The 
gratitude and joy of Shah Jehan knew no bounds. The 
Grand Vizier, Assud Khan, to whom Gabriel Boughton 
owed- his introduction to the Imperial Court, was corn- 
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missioned to inform the fortunate surgeon that on a 
certain day the Great Moghul would grant him a special 
audience in State, that he might then claim his reward, 
and that whatever he might demand the Emperor pledged 
himself to grant. The Grand Vizier was obsequious in 
his manner, knowing how politic it was to secure the 
good graces of a rising favourite, and even ventured to 
hint at a future so brilliant and dazzling that Gabriel’s 
brain went dizzy at the prospect. Left to his own medi¬ 
tations, the surgeon pondered deeply over his position. 
He was young, he was good-looking, he was ambitious. 
Here was a father whose heart was full of the most extrav¬ 
agant and reverential thankfulness towards him ; here 
was a daughter grateful, and even more favourably dis¬ 
posed towards him than her father. What was to prevent 
him from asking her hand, and becoming the most power¬ 
ful and influential personage of the court of the Great 
Moghul ? To Western ideas, such an aspiration might 
seem too audacious and romantic to be entertained for a 
moment ; but in the East there were plenty of precedents 
for such a reward, granted, for services of great value- 
why should he not make this bold bid for position and 
fortune ? 

The day appointed for the State-audience with the 
Great Moghul arrived. Seated on his splendid throne, 
the high heron plumes, clasped with diamonds, adding 
majesty to his face, his dress one blaze of brilliants, by his 
side, unveiled, the beautiful Padshah Begum, around him 
his magnificent retinue of nobles, scarcely less gorgeously 
dad than himself, Shah Jehan prepared to receive the mail 
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who done him a service which, as he gazed lovingly 
at the sweet face beside him, it seemed that the whole of 
* s ^ rn P e nal treasury was hardly rich enough to repay, 
ic Englishman bowed low, as he came into the presence 
° ^ le ^ m Pcror, Then Shah Jehan beckoned him to come 
nearer, took him by the hand, and looking significantly 
at the Padshah Begum, bade him name his reward. There 
uas breathless silence as the young Englishman opened 
1S And what was the price he claimed for his 

services ? He asked for no private emolument; he 
sought no selfish advancement ; he simply solicited that 
ns countrymen, the traders of the East India Company, 
nnght have liberty to trade free of all duties in Bengal, 
nnd establish factories in that Province. What the 
ac shah Begum thought of this unromantic request, or 
V let "er she had ever dreamed of any such romantic 
Animation to the episode as the Grand Vizier had vaguely 
united at, history does not say. But Shall Jehan himself 
M as P r °foundly impressed with the magnanimity and 
unselfishness of the English surgeon, and gave his solemn 
that the most ample privileges and opportunities 
° r trading should be granted to the English merchants. 

^°ughton had thought the matter out patiently and 
carefully, and had decided that the position of favourite 
anr son-in-law of the Great Moghul, though dazzling, 
A as precarious ; that he should simply surround himself 
"utb unscrupulous enemies, who would sooner or later 
ect his murder or his disgrace, and that even those 
' 10 his friends at first would come to regard him 

as an upstart and an alien, usurping the riches and the 
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power that should belong to one of themselves. It would 
be wiser to use his great influence over the Moghul to 
promote the interest of the Company, whose servant he 
was, and look to the Company for a reward, which, though 
less splendid and romantic, would be safer and more 
enduring, So he dismissed the fanciful dreams which, 
for a moment had filled his brain, and chose the humbler 
and more prudent course. 

But Shan Jehan w T ould not hear of Gabriel Boughton’s 
going empty-handed away. He invited him to take up 
his abode at the palace as chief court physician ; and 
this invitation Gabriel thought it advisable to accept, 
because his presence at the Imperial Court would give 
him excellent opportunities for pushing the interests of 
the Company, besides enabling him to lay the foundation 
of a private fortune. Several other successful cures 
following close upon that of the Padshah Begum, estab¬ 
lished Gabriel Boughton’s reputation, and spread his 
fame far and wide. His popularity was extraordinary, 
mainly, perhaps, because, as he never meddled with 
political matters, foreign or domestic, no one was jealous 
of him. How long he remained at the Court of Shah 
Jehan is uncertain ; but he at any rate did not leave until 
he had seen the Moghul’s promises most amply fulfilled, 
and the Company reaping the fruits of these liberal con¬ 
cessions. The richest Province of India was thrown open 
to the English traders, free of all duties and payments 
whatsoever ; and from the granting of that extraordinary 
privilege the East India Company dated its first great 
stride towards the wealth and power which eventually 
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made it the arbiter of the destinies of India. Historians 
are often apt to overlook the small causes from which 
great events spring. And most of the historians of India 
have wholly ignored the claim of Gabriel Boughton to be 
considered one of the true founders of the British Empire 
m India. A less public-spirited or far-sighted man'would 
have used his immense influence over Shah Jehan for his 
own selfish aggrandisement. It is to the undying honor 
Gabriel Boughton that he did otherwise, and thereby 
raised the East India Company from a struggling body of 
coast-traders into the richest corporation of merchants 
in the world. 


Madras . 

There is more room to live in Madras, where people 
lounge around with an ease that is born of the flow T ers and 
peace, than any other city in India. 

It was founded before Calcutta, wilich has made 
tremendous strides owing to the advantages of a good 
ar bor, and being on the track, but the date is not far 
distant when Madras will experience a fillip, for the 
railway people must see the advantage of a line spanning 
dams bridge and forming a direct, cheaper and more 
comfortable route from Europe to Calcutta. 

His Majesty, the late King Edward, on visiting India, 
while Prince of Wales, enjoyed the famous curries of the 
Madras Club to such an extent that he annexed the cook 
and took him to Marlborough House, where he curried 
f or two years. 

In Fort St. George I saw the guns captured from 
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Tippoo Sultan by the Madras Army in 1799, and as I 
drove about the City statues of Munro, Cornwallis and 
Mill, and a number of fine buildings, some of which are in 
Italian style. 

The natives of Madras are quite dark and descended 
from the geat Dravidian stock dominant throughout 
Southern India. I shall never forget the morning Diwan 
Bahadur Venkataramadas Naidu Garu (Sheriff of Madras) 
took me through his garden, which must have been con¬ 
jured by some magic wand for the Court of Faery, or the 
nights I spent on the balcony of Spence’s Hotel in the 
witching light of the lambent moon. 

Madras seems to cast its spell upon you from the 
moment you wander along the Marina in the balmy nights, 
with their soft mists, and dream of Life and its strange 
mystery, or, in the early morning, when she throws off 
her robes and bathes herself in the opalescent sunshine, 
while the mighty ocean murmurs some melody from its 
heaving bosom. 


Delhi. 

It is impossible to say which City in India is the oldest, 
but Delhi rebuilt by Shall Jehan in 1640, is the most 
historic. The Hindu Chroniclers go back as far as 1400 
b.c. It seems that the Hindus successfully occupied 
Delhi until 1200 a.d., when a Mohammedan Viceroy„ 
Kutub-nd-Din, wrenched it from them and was crowned 
Emperor at Lahore, in 1206 a.d. In order that the 
world might know of his victory the Emperor built the 
Kutab Minar, the tallest minaret in the world, which 
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stands 238 feet high. Delhi remained under Mussulman 
rule for two hundred years, when it passed into the hands 
of Timor, the Tartar, then Nadir Shah, the Persian, in 
r 739 - Ahmad Shah Durani, another Afghan, in 1756, 
the Mahrattas in 1760, and the British in 1803. 

The City walls are six miles around and there are ten 
h^tes, tile best known of which is the Cashmere, for that 
Was the point at which, the most daring deed of the world 
was done. The City was in the hands of 40,000 well* 
armed fanatical Sepoys, who were defended on three sides 
> a strong high wall, on top of which were 114 guns, 
an d on the fourth, by the river Jumna. Nicholson, the 
unmortal general, with 1,200 unprotected British soldiers, 
swore that he would take the City, and he did ! But 
ima gine the fearful odds! When I first saw the Cash* 
1Tlere ^ trembled with emotion, for its history became 
a hving moving tale. I saw Lieutenants Salkeld and 
0rtle > and Sergeants Burgess, Carmichael and Smith 
inake a desperate rush with bags of powder to the foot 

th — a — anc ^ heard the explosion that shook 

and ^ or m hes around and tore that part of the gate 
T n those heroes to a thousand unrecognisable pieces. 

Saw a httle army rush through the smouldering hole 
^ an encounter which lasted six days, and proved one 
the greatest victories ever recorded to British arms. 
The Sepoys said that they mutinied because the 
ntish attempted to break their caste prejudices by hav- 
m 8 the cartridges, which had to be bitten off at one end 
u Older to ram them home, greased with the fat of hogs 
an cow s, making them untouchable, both to Hindus and 
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Mohammedans alike, and because they had mixed the 
powdered bones of cows and pigs with the flour that was 
to be sold to the natives. The truth of the matter was, 
they grew too big for their boots and sadly under-rated 
the power of the British. 

Lieutenant-General R. Barter, C.B., who fought in 
the siege of Delhi, tells the following story :—“ It was 
the night of the 29th of September, 1857, the year of the 
great Indian Mutiny, and the scene in a street in Delhi, 
the city which had seen the blood of so many of our poor, 
defenceless countrymen, women and little children shed 
like water only the previous May by the ruthless villains 
and prejured sepoys, who had traitorously turned upon 
those from whom, as a rule—and I speak advisedly and 
with knowledge—they had received the greatest kindness 
and consideration. That there were some officers in the 
East India Company’s army who were harsh and stem 
with their men, and who in turn were looked upon by them 
with little love, there is no denying, but these men were 
the exceptions, and were few and far between ; for, as 
a rule, the officers and their wives well deserved the famil¬ 
iar, loving names, ma, bap (‘ mother,’ * father ’), by which 
they were universally spoken of by the men before Satan 
entered into them, and secret agitators seduced them 
from their allegiance and eventually led them to do the 
awful deeds which made the name sepoy a synonym for 
all that was vile, bloody, and treacherous. 

“ The siege was over. After four long months of never 
ceasing strife day and night in the fumace-heat of the 
hottest part of the year, and during the stiffing, ener- 
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vating rainy season, the city was at last stormed, and 
after six days’ fighting in the streets was entirely in our 
possession—on, as I have said, the 20th of September. 

“The regiment to which I then belonged had been 
oidered that morning to occupy the Ajmer gate of the 
Clty , which we had done accordingly, and proceeded to 
make ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit, our principal care being to remove to places of 
sa ety the large quantity of powder, a great deal of which 
ay loosely scattered about the place, with numbers of 
lVe slleUs which had been collected in the works sur- 
rounding the gate to be used against any of our force who 
be employed in the neighbouring suburb of the 
tebzee Mundee (or Green Village), so called from the 
minier°u s orange-groves and other gardens with which 
houses there were surrounded. 

All day we worked, making our new quarters as safe 
-j We cou ld. The powder and shells were put away into 
^ ars and out-of-the-way places, while what powder 
J^as lying loosely about was deluged with water; and, 
smoking having been stopped, we considered ourselves 
us Sa ^ * rom a blow-up, an experience which some of 
ac ^ undergone a few days previously in the Moree 
n^ 1011 ’ au< ^ had no deisre to have it repeated. At last 
t came on, and with it a stillness to which we had 
n g been unaccustomed : to the roar of the guns, the 
^creaming and bursting of shells, and the ceaseless rattle 
small arms succedeed a solemn silence. We were, 
th^b US ' occu P ants °f a hind of mosque in the rear of 
e attery which was in front of the Ajmer gate protect- 
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ing the entrance, and, sitting on the steps, had chatted 
quietly until the talk lapsed into whispers, and a snore 
here and there announced that, worn-out by the day’s 
work, more than one had sunk under the influence of the 
drowsy god. At last my chum, who had been sitting near 
me for some time in silence, got up, saying he could not 
remain any longer without a pipe, and proposed that 
we should take a stroll through the streets and enjoy a 
smoke before seeking rest on the hard stones of our tene¬ 
ment. No sooner said than done. I jumped to my feet, 
and having got a corporal and four men to accompany 
us with loaded arms in case any lurking traitors might 
have remained about, off we set ’on our ramble. The 
night was calm and still; and, though there was a per¬ 
ceptible smack of the approaching cold weather in the 
atmosphere, in the narrow lanes of the vast city the air 
was hot and stifling,'and the smell of villainous saltpetre 
mingled with that from the festering corpses which lay 
about some singly, some in little heaps, did not make our 
walk over-pleasant; so as soon as our pipes began to wax 
low we began to think of returning to headquarters. 
Though there was no moon, it was not what we in England 
would call a dark night; the stars shone brightly, and 
nights in the tropics are not so dusky as at home, so that 
we could see well eighty or one hundred yards around 
us, and on entering a fairly broad street leading towards 
the Ajmer gate we saw, some little way on, a pile of corpses 
where evidently there had been some hot contention 
during the street fighting. The stillness was somewhat 
uncanny, not a sound being heard but our own and the 
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measured foot-falls of our escort, when suddenly I felt 
my arm seized by my companion, w T ho in an awed whisper 
said to me, ‘ My God, did you see that ?’ I, too, had seen 
what he referred to, and we all halted, gazing at it, and 
I could hear the click of the locks of the men’s firearms 
as they made ready to fire if necessary. 

“ From the summit of the pile of corpses rose a man’s 
hand and arm ; it beckoned to us ; and then dropped 
down ; again it rose, beckoning, and fell; and again it 
did the same. In the solemn, dreary stillness of the night, 
with such ghastly surroundings, it was an awesome sight, 
and little wonder it caused our small party to halt and our 
pulses to beat faster, used as we were to fearful sights 
and to death in many dreadful shapes. It suddenly 
flashed upon my mind that some poor wretch in whom 
life yet remained lay amongst the dead, and that he 
wanted assistance to get away from his fearful position ; 
so I said, * Come on, men ; its someone wanting help,’ and 
we all moved forward. As we did so, a large pariah dog 
sprang from the pile of corpses and made off down a 
by-lane, and an examination of the dead bodies showed 
how he had been employed, and what had caused our 
scare. He had been tearing at the body to which the 
beckoning hand belonged, and, tugging at the shoulder in 
the steady, persistent way I had bften seen others of 
his species employed on the carcases of a defunct buffalo, 
had caused the arm to rise and move as if beckoning to 
us to come on. It was a gruesome sight, and we were 
none of us sorry to return to our stone couches for what 
remained of the night.” 
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I was enthralled as I wandered through the palace 
of the Moghuls with its Audience Hall—a dream in marble 
and color—from which the Persians stole the peacock 
throne valued at £6,000,000, the exquisite little pearl 
mosque, and the Jumma Musjid—planned by the same 
man who planned the Taj Mahal—the largest and most 
beautiful mosque in India, which I reached while the 
Mohammedans were at prayer. There was no wild music 
—no beating of tom-toms, but a weird, mournful sound 
like the drowsy hum of bees filled the air as they 
knelt and bowed to Allah “ to whom we shall all be 
gathered.” 


Cawnpore. 

I have often thought as I read the Mahabharata of 
the fiend Nana Sahib and Cawnpore especially where 
Dhritarashtra, jealous of the heroic sons of Pandu, con¬ 
sulted Kanika, his prime minister, as to the course he 
should pursue—should he have peace or war with them ? 
Kanika, in a long address, gave the following advice: 
“ When the foe is in thy power, destroy him by every 
means, open or secret. Do not show him any mercy 
although he seeketh thy protection. If thy son, friend, 
brother, father, or even spiritual preceptor, become thy 
foe, thou shouldvSt, if desirous of prosperity, slay him 
without scruples. By curses, and incantations, by gift 
of wealth, by poison or by deception, the foe should be 
slain. He should never be neglected from disdain. When 
thou art engaged in even doing a very cruel and terrible 
act thou shouldst talk with smiles on thy lips.” 
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Nana Sahib, the most repulsive monster India has 
ever produced, carried out his “cruel and terrible acts 
with smiles upon his lips,” and so winning were they that 
General Wheeler—who had command of the city—even 
though he had been warned dozens of times that Nana, 
who had jewels and bonds worth at least £300,000, was 
only waiting for an opportunity to show his revenge 
because the British Government refused to pay him the 
same pension as they paid his father—accepted his offer 
to protect the Treasury assisted by the sepoy guard. 
As soon as General Wheeler entered the ill-constructed 
entrenchment he had a rude awakening as he read the 
proclamation sent to him by Nana Sahib, of which the 
following is an extract : 

“ As by the kindness of God and the good fortune of the Emperor, 
all the Christians who were at Delhi, Poonah, Satara, and other places, 
and even those 5,000 European soldiers who went in disguise into the 
former city and were discovered and sent to hell by the pious and 
sagacious troops, who are firm to their religion, and as they have all 
been conquered by the present Government, and as no trace of them 
is left in these places, it is the duty of all the subjects and servants of 
the government to rejoice at the delightful intelligence and carry on their 
respective work with comfort and ease. As by the bounty of the 
glorious Almighty and the enemy-destroying fortune of the Emperor, 
the yellow-faced and narrow-minded people have been sent to hell, and 
Cawmpore has been conquered, it is necessary that all the subjects and 
land-owners, and government servants should be as obedient to the 
present government as they have been to the former one, that it is the 
incumbent duty of all the peasants and lauded proprietors of every 
district to rejoice at the thought that the Christians have been sent to 
hell, and both the Hindu and Mohammedan religions have been con¬ 
firmed, and that they should, as usual, be obedient to the authorities 
of the government and never suffer any complaint against themselves 
to reach the ears of the higher authority.” 
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For three weeks four hundred and forty men and five 
hundred and sixty women and children were crowded 
together within Wheeler’s entrenchment, that was only 
four feet high, with no protection from the merciless sun, 
and a scanty allowance of food and water when ever they 
could escape the fire of the enemy long enough to get it. 
It requires no stretch of the imagination to picture the 
ghastly scene. The fighting force that entered the en¬ 
trenchment numbered only three hundred, and yet these 
half-starved Britishers actually captured and spiked a 
number of guns, before the very eyes of twelve thousand 
yelling brutes. One starving British soldier for every 
ninety Hindus and Mohammedans.—Just imagine it. 
Finding that his soldiers were not a match for the Brit¬ 
ishers, Nana Sahib thought of a plan. He sent a woman 
to General Wheeler with a letter in which he said that if 
the British would give up their arms he would protect 
them with an escort to the Suttee Chowra Ghat and have 
boats waiting to take them to Allahabad, where they 
would be perfectly safe. Most of the officers were sus¬ 
picious, but General Wheeler was assured by his wife— 
a native woman—that he could trust Nana, and the 
treaty was signed. Upon receiving the good news Nana 
ordered that the firing cease so that the British might 
prepare to leave the entrenchment Colonel Williams 
says :—“ Orders were issued accordingly for the destruc¬ 
tion of the doomed garrison, which were carried out as 
follows :—At an early hour in the morning, some five 
hundred mutineers with two guns, marched to the Suttee 
Chowra Ghat. One gun was placed with a party of sepoys 
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in the ruins of the house lately occupied by Mr. Christie, 
and which, being built on a height, commanded the whole 
line of boats. A body of mutineers were placed in the 
Chowra Ghat Nulla, running between the above-named 
house and the village of Suttee Chowra ; another party 
of twenty-five men were seated behind some timber, 
whilst a party of sowars were drawn up south of Hur- 
deen's (Fisherman’s) temple, at which the chief executors 
of the Nana’s orders (the principal of whom was Tantia 
Topee) were seated, attended by an armed body of re¬ 
tainers. About a quarter of a mile below the first Fisher¬ 
man’s temple, there is a second, named after its founder, 
Bhugwan Dass, at which a gun, with a company of muti¬ 
neers, was posted during the siege for protection of the 
Ghat, but were withdrawn, whilst the officers inspected 
the boats, that suspicions might not be excited. This 
gun; with a large band of rebels and insurgents—re¬ 
occupied its former position on this occasion. About 
eight hundred paces below this again at Koila Ghat, a 
third gun and its attendant party were placed. The two 
latter pieces commanded the river for some distance 
both above and below, and could hence rake the boats 
as they lay at the Suttee Ghat, as also any that might 
succeed in getting away, and floating down the stream. 
Still further precautions were taken on the Oude bank 
of the river ; the 17th Native Infantry, 13th Native Calvary, 
and two guns, being concealed there behind a sandy ridge, 
the former to intercept the fugitives attempting to escape 
towards Lucknow, and the latter to fire upon any of 
their unhappy victims seeking shelter on the outer or 
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river side of the boats. A party of horse and foot were 
also told off to follow the garrison, and on their reaching 
the bridge, which commanded the Suttee Chowra Ghat, 
to form up there in line as a firing party. Thus every 
avenue of escape was guarded with fiendish acuteness, 
and the doomed band completely hemmed in by their 
blood-thirsty, yet cowardly foes. These arrangements 
were carried out by Tantia Topee with the assistance of 
Teeka Singh, Brigadier Jawala Pershad, and a Risaldar 
named Kukkee. 

A truly sad spectacle it must have been to see that 
noble little band that had for twenty long days, in the 
hottest season of the year (130 degrees), kept at bay their 
numerous bloodthirsty foes, defended simply by a low 
mud wall barely four feet high, with a shallow ditch, 
not worthy the name of entrenchment, and yielding only 
at last, from compassion, to the weak and helpless inno¬ 
cents whose, .sole reliance was their brave hearts and 
sturdy arms, with a vain hope of shortening their suffer¬ 
ings, and securing their retreat. Sturdy men, delicate 
women that had never known an hour’s privation; 
tenderly brought up children whose every want had been 
anticipated ; sad, indeed, must it have been to see them 
now, reduced by privation, soiled with unremitting labour 

and the absence of even the common necessaries of life, 

scorched by an Indian sun and the fierce simoon, tattered 
and torn, weak and wounded, hastening on, with eager 
steps and beating hearts, to the cruel fate awaiting them, 
all unconscious of the past treachery planned by their 
foes for their destruction. As some of the young women 
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were about to step into the first boats they were informed 
by a member of Nana Sahib's staff that preference must 
be given the children and old women, and as each boat 
received its compliment of passengers it was pushed out 
into the river. Then came three large boats fastened 
together for General Wheeler and his staff who were seat¬ 
ing themselves when a flag was hoisted on the top of a 
Hindu temple at which signal the bloody carnival of crime 
began. The boatmen set the thatched covering of the 
boats on fire, jumped overboard and swam ashore. Gen¬ 
eral Wheeler and his staff were slashed to pieces and 
shot and shell poured into the boats many of which sank 
with their passengers; the others were pulled ashore, 
when the blood-maddened beasts dragged little babies 
from the arms of their wounded mothers dashed them on 
the ground, tore their bodies in halves, and flung them 
into the river. Others were hacked into a hundred pieces. 
The remaining half-dazed men, women and children were 
marched in the scorching sim to the summer House—a 
distance of four miles—where they suffered the agonies 
of hell for eighteen days. 

General Sir Evelyn Wood says, “ On July 1st, the 
British prisoners had moved to a small house containing 
two rooms, twenty feet by ten feet, w'ith servants' rooms 
at the back, and a narrow verandah running along the 
front. With them were some Christians, captured when 
flying from Fatehpur and other stations. In all 5 men, 
206 women ’and children were crowded into this building, 
unfit for an English family, without furniture or even straw 
for bedding. They were fed on unleavened bread (chu- 
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patties) and lentil soup. Twenty-eight died in a fort¬ 
night, and then some better food was provided. On 
July ioth the defeated General, Bala Rao, returned from 
Aong, with a bullet in his shoulder, and a council was 
held to decide on future action. There were conflicting 
views as to fighting, but a unanimous opinion that all 
prisoners should be put to death. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Nana sent for the men, and had them 
put to death in his presence ; and an hour later, he ordered 
the Sipahi Guard to shoot the women and children through 
the doors and windows of the house. Some of the Guard 
refused, although threatened with death at the mouth of 
the cannon ; others fired without aim, and eventually 
five of the Nana’s Marathi Guard and some Mohammedan 
butchers from the city, slaughtered our unhappy people 
with swords and knives and closed up the building at night. 
Early the next morning, the dead and dying (some of 
the women were able to speak, and three or four of the 
children were but little hurt) were thrown into the adja¬ 
cent well. There was no mutilation, no dishonour at¬ 
tempted, but the horrible massacre, which appalled the 
whole civilized world, induced reprisals on many thousands 
who had never been to Cawnpore.” 

The Summer House has been destroyed and the well 
is enclosed by a white octagonal marble wall twenty feet 
high, in the centre of which stands an “Angel of Resur¬ 
rection ’’ in white marble—presented to the city of Cawn¬ 
pore by Her Majesty, the late Queen Victoria—and on 
the stone that covers the well I read these words with 
choking throat and tearful eyes, “ Sacred to the per- 
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petual memory of the great company of Christian people, 
chiefly women and children who, near this spot were 
cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebel Nana 
Chandoo Punth of Bithoor; and cast, the dying with the 
dead, into the well below, on the 15th day of July, 1857/ 
What became of Nana Sahib did you say ! Ask the 
Himalayas for they gave him shelter. 


Lucknow. 

Lucknow is another page in the bloody story of the 
treachery, cowardice, and savagery of the mutineers, and 
the heroism and immortal achievements of the British. 

It was here that Havelock died after fighting his way 
with 1,400 men through 100,000 human tigers. Who 
can forget his speech to his soldiers as he started for 
Cawnpore :—** Over two hundred of our friends are still 
alive in Cawnpore. With God’s help we will save them. 
I am trying you severely, my men, but I know what you 
are made of, ‘Hands up for Lucknow!’" cried Havelock 
to his soldiers. Then he said, “It is too dark for me to 
see your hands" Then the soldiers cheered lustily, 
and replied, “ Ah, you are what I thought you were, 
Britons!" 

I walked out one morning to his monument on which 
I read the following epitaph : “ Here rest the mortal 

remains of Henry Havelock, Major General in the British 
Army, and Knight Commander of the Bath, who died 
at Dilkoosha, Lucknow, of dysentry, produced by the 
hardships of a campaign in which he achieved an im¬ 
mortal fame, on the 24th of November, 1857. He was 
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bom on the 5th of April, 1795, at Bishopwearmouth, 
County Durham, England. Entered the Army, 1815. 
Came to India 1823, and served there with little interrup¬ 
tion till his death. He bore an honourable part in the 
Wars of Burmah, Afghanistan, the Mahratta Campaign 
of 1843, and the Sutleg of 1845-6. Retarded by adverse 
circumstances in a subordinate position, it was the aim 
of his life to show that the profession of a Christian is 
consistent with the fullest discharge of the duties of a 
soldier. 

“ He commanded a division in the Persian Expedition 
of 1857. I n the terrible convulsion of that year his genius 
and character were at length fully developed and known 
to the world. Saved from shipwreck on the Ceylon coast 
by that Providence which designed him for greater things, 
he was nominated to be the Commander of the column 
destined to relieve the brave garrison of Lucknow. This 
object, after almost superhuman exertion, by the blessing 
of God was accomplished. But he was not spared to re¬ 
ceive on earth the reward so truly earned. The Divine 
Master whom he serveVl saw fit to remove him from the 
sphere of his labor in the moment of his greatest triumph. 
He departed to his rest in humble but confident expecta¬ 
tion of far greater rewards and honors which a grateful 
country was anxious to bestow. In him the skill of a 
commander, the courage and devotion of a soldier, the 
learning of a scholar, the grace of a highly-bred gentle¬ 
man, and all the social and domestic virtues of a husband, 
father, and friend were blended together, and strengthened, 
harmonized, and adorned by the spirit of a true Christian, 
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the result of the influence of the Holy Spirit on his heart, 
and of a humble reliance on the merits of a crucified 
Saviour. 2 Timothy iv. 7 * h and 8th verses: ‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day : and not to me only, but unto 
all them also that love His appearing.’ This Monument 
is erected by his sorrowing widow and family. 

I saw the summer garden where Sir Colin Campbell 
and his handful of soldiers coming to the second relief 
of Lucknow, killed two thousand Sepoys in short time. 
It was this retaliation—this lesson which crushed the 
mutiny. I was deeply interested in Sir Colin CapmbelTs 
despatch to the Viceroy after he defeated the enemy at 
Cawnpore in which he says :—“ I have the honor to report 
to your lordship that late on the night of the 3 rc ^ instant, 
the convoy, which had given me so much anxiety, in¬ 
cluding the families and half the wounded, was finally 
despatched to Allahabad, and on the 4th and 5th the 
last arrangement were made for consigning the remainder 
of the wounded in places of safety, while a portion of the 
troops was withdrawn from the entrenchments to join the 
camp. 

“ On the afternoon of the 5th, about 3 p.m., the enemy 
attacked our left picquets with artillery, and showed in¬ 
fantry round our left flank. After two hours of cannon¬ 
ading the enemy retired on the afternoon in question. 
Arrangements were then made for a general attack on him 
the next day. 
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“ His left occupied the old cantonment from which 
General Windham’s post had been principally assailed. 

His centre was in the city of Cawnpore, and held the houses 
and bazaars over-hanging the canal, which separated 
it from Brigadier Greathed’s position, the principal streets 
having been afterwards discovered to be barricaded. 

His right stretched some way beyond the angle formed by 
the Grand Trunk road and the canal, two miles in rear of 
which the camp of the Gwalior Contingent was pitched, 
and so covered the Calpee road. This was the line of 
retreat of that body. 

“ From intelligence received before and after the 
action, there seems to be little doubt that in consequence 
of the arrival of four regiments from Cudh, and the gather¬ 
ing of various mutinous corps which had suffered in 
previous actions, as well as the assemblage of all the Nana’s 
followers, the strength of the enemy now amounted to 
about 25,000 men, with all the guns belonging to the 
Contingent, some thirty six in number, together with a 
few guns belonging to the Nana. 

" Orders were given to General Windham on the morn¬ 
ing of the 6th to open a heavy bombardment at 9 a.m. 
from the fort, and so induce the belief in the enemy that 
the attack was coming from the General’s position. Brig¬ 
adier Greathed was desired to hold the same ground 
opposite the centre of the enemy which he had been occu¬ 
pying for some days past, and at 11 a.m. the rest of the 
force was drawn up in contiguous columns in rear of some • 
old cavalry lines, and effectually masked from the obser¬ 
vation of the enemy. 
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" The cannonade from the intrenchment having be¬ 
come slack at this time, the moment had arrived for the 
attack to commence. 

“ The advance then continued with rapidity along 
the whole line, till the canal bridge was passed; the 
troops, which had gathered together, resuming their line 
of formation with great rapidity on either side as soon 
as it was crossed, and continuing to drive the enemy 
at all points, his camp being reached and taken at 
1 p.m., and his rout being complete along the Calpee 
road. 

“ Without losing any time, the pursuit with cavalry, 
infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest 
eagerness to the fourteenth milestone on the Calpee road, 
and I have reason to believe that every gun and cart of 
ammunition which had been in that part of the enemy’s 
position which had been attacked, now fell into our posses¬ 
sion. The troops having returned from the pursuit at 
midnight on the 6th, and their baggage having reached 
them on the afternoon of the next day, Brigadier-General 
Grant was detached in pursuit on the 8th with the cavalry, 
some light artillery, and a brigade of infantry with orders 
to destroy the buildings belonging to the Nana Sahib at 
Bithoor, and to press on to Seria Ghat, twenty-five miles 
hence, if he had good tidings of the retreating enemy. 
This duty was admirably performed by the Brigadier- 
General, and he caught the enemy when he was about to 
cross the river with his remaining guns. 

“ The Brigadier-General attacked him with great 
vigor, and by the excellent disposition he made of his force. 
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succeeded in taking every gun the enemy possessed without 
losing a single man” 

It must not be supposed that the peoples of India 
are all blood-thirsty and treacherous, and that they are 
only waiting for an opportunity to repeat the tragedies 
of Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Calcutta, for there were 
innumerable cases in which they showed they possessed 
the highest and noblest attributes of mankind. To-day 
they are'making stepping-stones of the sins and errors 
and mistakes of the past, remembering them only so much 
and so long p.s to learn how to avoid and overcome them 
in the future. They .are welcoming those influences 
which lift them into a higher sphere of intelligence, which 
give them a loftier standard of virtue, which will enrich 
their hearts and arouse their enthusiasm and enlarge 
their capacities by which they will not only benefit them¬ 
selves, but the entire community in which they dwell. 

Junagad with its celebrated stone on which are in¬ 
scribed the edicts of Asoka, more than twenty centuries 
old. Bhopal resting on the edge of two huge lakes, and 
but a short distance from the Sanchi Topes—the largest 
Buddhistic ruins in India, Palitana, with the holiest of 
the five sacred hills of the Jains, ” This,” says Kinlock 
Forbes, “ the first of all places of pilgrimage, the bridal 
hall of those who would win everlasting rest. There is 
hardly a city in India that has not at one time or another 
contributed to erect the edifices which crown the hill.” 
Madura, “ The Athens of Southern India,” with its thou¬ 
sand-pillared hall, its great temple—a masterpiece of Indian 
carving—and the Teppa Tank, Mahabalepur or “ The 
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Seven Pagodas ”—the most interesting spot, archaeo- 
logically, in the whole of Southern India, Bangalore with 
its delightful climate and ideal gardens, where Mr. Bronson 
will regale you at the West End Hotel, Trivandrum— 
the capital of Travancore—the most literate state in 
India, Vizianagram with its creations in ivory, Ajmer, 
the seat of the Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana, Patiala, the chief Phulkian state, where I found 
a marvellous operating table in the hospital which does 
credit to the energy of Colonel James, the state surgeon, 
and the liberality of the present Maharaja. Mysore, the 
best-governed state in India. Cuttack, where Mr. Das is 
producing work in gold and silver, that cannot be dupli¬ 
cated by the first jewellers in Europe or America. Hyder¬ 
abad, with its huge fort and tombs of the first dynasty 
of Golconda. Mount Abus fair temple, “ Which,” says 
Todd, “ is, beyond controversy, the most superb of all 
the temples in India, and there is not an edifice besides 
the Taj Mahal that can approach it,” Udaipur, the 
most picturesque city in India. Bhavnagar, with its 
natural park teeming with Nilghai and other strange 
animals, the sacred white deer, the Gimar lions, and the 
Prabashankar lake. Baroda, where you find gold and 
silver cannons, and in the Gaekwar’s palace, among other 
jewels, a large pearl carpet woven entirely of strings of 
pearls which took three years to make. Srinagar, in the 
“ Happy Valley ” of Kashmir. Peshawar, the “ Watch¬ 
dog of the Border,” and the market for Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and the neighbouring states. Amritsar, with 
its golden temple of the Sikhs, and Jaipur, the “ Pink 
oo 
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City,” with its “ Palace of the Winds,” the Albert Hall 
of which His Majesty, the late King Edward laid the 
foundation stone in 1876, and the palace at Amber resting 
tenantless on the hilltop like a tired child’s exquisite 
plaything should all be included in one’s itinerary. 


Population of the Chief Towns of India. 


Calcutta & Suburbs . . 

1,222,375 

Amristar 

152,756 

Bombay 

079.445 

* Jaipur.. 

137,098 

Madras 

518,660 

*Bangalore 

189,485 

* Hyderabad 

500,623 

Poona .. 

158,856 

Lucknow 

259,798 

Bareill} 

129,642 

Benares 

203,804 

Nagpur 

101,415 

Delhi. 

232.837 

* Srinagar 

126,344 

Lahore 

228,687 

Surat 

114,863 

Cawnpore 

178.557 

Meerut 

116,227 

Agra. 

185.449 

Karachi 

I 5 I » 9°3 

Ahmedabad 

215.835 

Madura 

134,130 

Allahabad 

171,697 

Trichinopoly .. 

122,028. 


* Native Towns. 














Conclusion. 


The changes which have taken place in India may have 
consequences which will give a decisive cast to the history 
of the twentieth century. And, while its position is 
shadowy and indistinct at present, I believe that if the 
Government adopts a definite and continuous system of 
education which is adapted to the circumstances of the 
peoples, they will not be long in recognising how widely 
spread and general the community of interest among them 
is, and draw closer together and realize the value of unity. 
One cannot move a step without meeting a duty ; and the 
fact of mutual helplessness is proved by the very fact of 
one’s existence. Norman liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. 

In speaking at the Conference on Imperial Education, 
Mr. Asquith said : “ Without undue pride and self-com¬ 
placency, we may say that we have the finest raw' material 
m the world, and the manner in which that raw material 
should be impressed and turned out depends upon the 
teachers. If I may venture to say one serious word as 
to what ought to be the aim—the governing aim and pur- 
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pose—of a Conference of this kind, I think it is to secure 
that formative touch and to see that the power throughout 
the British Empire should be developed oh the best lines, 
with the greatest efficiency, and with the most complete 
equipment; and, if these conditions are satisfied, we are 
convinced that with the raw material at hand the most 
brilliant and satisfying results can be obtained. If a 
Conference of this kind, representing the Imperial Govern¬ 
ments could co-ordinate in the way of information and in 
the way of effort, and make provision for a really efficient, 
vital, and vigorous teaching system, we should have 
contributed more to the real consolidation of the Empire 
and the happiness of our people than by many of the 
so-called social reformers of to-day." 

When the obstructions which oppose themselves to 
the unity of the peoples are overcome, a new India will 
arise, an India bold, intelligent, fully conscious of its own 
powers, and rejoicing in its own strength. What will be 
the effect on the rest of the world can only be surmised, 
for if we review the prognostications of great statesmen, 
their inability to foresee is plainly shown. The facts are 
too complicated to admit the application of exact deductive 
reasoning. As nations advance, new and unexpected 
forms are continually springing up. 

As a touching piece of music that has struck some 
hidden chord will ring in the ear long after the sound itself 
has ceased, so will the impressions of India remain pleas¬ 
ingly present to my mind. 


Finis. 
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ROME AND GERMANY, the Plot for the Down¬ 
fall of Britain. By “ Watchman.' 1 2nd Edition. 
376 pp., Demy 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2/6 nett. 

“This is a startling hook, hut one that should be read. The 
author’s statements regarding the designs of Germany are all taken 
from trustworthy sources, and chapter and verse ire invariably 
given- 4 Watchman ’ writes as one who has mastered his subject, 
and his book is one that should be brought to the front, and it would 
be well if a copy were placed in reading-rooms and public libraries 
in this land and in our colonies.”— English Churchman. 


HIGHER ATTAINMENTS. By Frank H. 
Randall. Author of “Psychology,” “Your 
Mesmeric Forces,” and “Character: or, The 
Power of Principle.” Price 6s. 


ROMISH RHYMES. By Hume Nisblt. Author 
of “The Matador,” “ Hathor,” “Memories of the 
Months.” With Portrait of Author. Clo h, 
bevelled boards. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 

COSMIC ETHICS. By Charles Lee. The Appli¬ 
cation of Natural Laws to Social Problems. 
Price Ss. 6d. 

“ The author’s views are set forth in a clear and concise manner.'* 
— Scotsman. 

“ An excellent work on the evolution of ethics ”—Publisher and 
Bookseller . 
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A YEAR V/ITH NATURE. By W. Percival 
Westell. Author of “A Handbook of British 
Breeding Birds,” &c. Illustrated with Photo¬ 
graphs from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. 
Newman, G. Watmough Webster, H. Stone, and 
from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illus¬ 
trations. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 276 no 
Price 10s. 6d. 


“A handsome present for anyone.”—Science Gossip. 

“A series of delightful essays on the natural historv world. The 
book is enhanced in attractiveness by 170 beautiful illustrations 
from photographs.”— The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘‘This is really a delightful hook. . . . One can onlv feel 

graiefuito Mr. West* .11 for giving us such a wonderfully interesting 
bool:. The book would be worth buying for the pictures alone; 
combined with the letterpress they make a perfect book. The work 
is beautifully produced.”— The Daily Graphic. 

“ A charming book. . . . Both as regards general arrange¬ 

ment and illustrations it would be difficult to find a more attractive 
work in its own popular class of literature.”— Morning Post . 


Uniform with the above and by the same Author. 

COUNTRY RAMBLES, being a Field Naturalist’s 
Diary for a year, containing:—Lists of Wild 
Flowers found in bloom throughout the year; 
Birds in Song; Birds seen or heard; List of 
Summer Migrants; Where our Summer Migrants 
spend the Winter; Rambles through the Zoological 
Gardens; List of Butterflies to be looked for each 
month; Field Rambles (setting out the delights of 
Country Life, &c.); Copious Natural History Notes 
and Queries, and generally the progress of Nature 
from January to December; also the Natural 
History Calendars of the Rev. Gilbert White and 
William Markwick from the year 1768 to 1793 . 

Profusely Illustrated with a splendid Series of 
Photographs taken direct from Nature by J. T. 
Newman, and from Drawings by Arthur Martin. 
Price 10 s. 6d. ; by post, 6d. extra. 

This Work contains a unique Series of Cuckoo Photographs (nine 
in all) showing Young Cuckoo ejecting eggs, and Young Birds, and 
other interesting pictures illustrative of the early life history of this 
Bird- 

London: HENRY J. DRANE, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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GATES OF THE EAST. By Hume Nisbet. 

Author of “ Hathor,. rhe Matador,” “Memories 

of the Months,” &c., Sec. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with coloured plates. 6s. 


THROUGH THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. By 

Miss Emily Richings Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The magnificent archipelago that extends from the southern¬ 
most extremity of Asia to the northernmost parts of Australia 
is practically a terra incognita to the ordinary globe-trotter. 
But Miss Richings has penetrated the islands of dense vegetation, 
and shows that this disconnected group possesses charms which 
are deserving of notice from the botanist and geologist, the 
a chrenlogist, and possibly the mining engineer .”—Liverpool Daily 
Post. 


AT HOME IN INDIA. By Mrs. Herbert 
Reynolds. Price 65. 

“The outcome of a remarkably well-kept diary . . . 

pleasant and attractive reading .”—Country Life. 


EVERYDAY LIFE ON A CEYLON COCOA 
ESTATE. By Mary E. Steuart. Illustrated 
with twenty 'pictures from photographs by 
F Skeen & Co., of Colombo. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. Price 6s. 

“The book gives us a lively and graphic picture of conditions 
of life on an estate .”—The Spectator. 

"Will be found delightful reading both m Ceylon and at 
home, more especially by those in quest of information concerning 
this still little known but lovely quarter of the globe.*'— 
Ceylon Independent. 
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CIRCLING THE GLOBE BY SEA AND LAND. 

The record of a personal experience, by James 
Walker. Artistically bound in cloth. 44 
illustrations. 5 route maps. Price 10 s. 6d. 

“One of those fascinating trav<*l-and-talk books which are 
now-a*days so popular. . . Here and there a vivid lunch 

gives an illuminating suggestion of some phase of native 
life, custom, or religion, 01 of the character of the country through 
which the author is conducting the reader, and both atmosphere 
and life are admirably suggested .”—Liverpool Courier. 


REMINISCENCES OF MANY LANDS. Being 
Extracts from the Five Years’ Journal of a 
Wanderer. Price 5 a By A Nomad (Dr. R. 
Brooks P<>pham, M.R.C.P E., F.L.S.). Illustra¬ 
tions by Viola G. Wol-lfe, Forbes Ashburner, 
W. F. Coles, and from original photographs. 

And by the same Author. 

FURTHER NOTES BY THE WAY. By A Nomad 
on the Prowl. Price 3 s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A LINER. By W. Harold Thomson, 
Callander. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s* 

A humorous travel-story by a rising young Scottish 
writer, the action of which takes place aboard a liner, 
voyaging from London to Sidney (via the Suez Canal). 

“ Just the book to relieve the monotony of a journey by land 
or sea.”— The Scotsman. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN AUSTRALIA. By E. 

Waltiiam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

A book that should be read by all who take an 
interest in Australia. Written by one who has studied 
the question on the spot, it is undoubtedly the most 
up to-date work treating on the economic social 
problems of the country. 

loaoi: HENttV J. DkANE, FarrligdJB street. E.C. 
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THE NEW CINDERELLA AND OTHER 
PLAYS. By Lady C. M. Gask:.ll. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 

The above volume contains the following plays 
which can be had separately in paper covers. Price 
6d. each, post free 7d. 

“The New Cinderella.’* “The Enchanted Garden.” 

“The Course of True Love li ver did run smooth.” 

“There’s Many a Slip ’Twix Cup and Lip.” 

“The Return of Spring.” “Love’s Triumph.’’ 

“Every Cloud has a Sliver Lhii.ig.” “Boscobel.” 

“all Is not Gold that Glitters.” 

“God Fulfils Himself in Many Ways.” 

“Our New Governess.” 

“Bright, short plays (which may he had separately) well suited 
to amateur performance .”—The b hman. 

“Form very pleasant reading, and piovc that the author has 
the dramatic faculty strongly developed Sporting and Dramatic 
Nat's. 

“ Clever, amusing, and should prove suitable for performance. 

• . . The characters are well constructed, and the dialogue 

natural /’—>rish limes. 

“ The .author may be congratulated on having produced a 
dozen creditable plays .”—Literary \\ and 


“ THE GREATER LOVE,*’ AND OTHER 
PLAYS. By Adelaidk St. Clark. Author of 
“The Iron Ann” The small volume contains 
three delightful pl.iys that can be performed 
without fee or pieimum. Foolscap bvo, limp 
cloth Price Is. tid. nett. 


HEARTHRUG COMEDIES. Contains sevqi short 
Comedies. By D. Limp cloth. Is* nett. 

The She ioU Daily Telegraph sn\s: “A volume of capital 
ii tie plays. 4 

“ihight l.• • i• [u'vrs oti which ' amateurs ’Would do well to 
expend a slmlu -Oxford Magazine. 

Ewfl toil: HENRY J. DRANE, NlTiH^CR Sired, E C. 
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THE SWORDSMAN'S FRIEND. A Drama in 
Four Acts. By Thomas Herbert Lee. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“ There are thought and fancy in these verses.” Publishers' 
Circular. 

“An excellent first attempt. . . . The verse is very good.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 

“ Many of the sonnets have the true poetic ring.”— Scotsman. 


ST. KATHARINE’S DAY, AND A SPOILED 
ROMANCE. Crown Kvo. cloth. 6s. 

Two play bv Tn -mas Herbert Lee. Author of 
“The Swordsman’s Friend.” 

“ Effective and well managed .”—Dundee Courier. 


LOUIS XL A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Castmir 
I)i . avigne. Translated into English by Frank 
Horridge. Crown 8vo, stiff covers. " Is. 6d. 
nett. 

‘Mr. Frank Horridge has done his best with • hat i- always a 
difficult task, and in his translation has preserved much of the 
original force .”—Literary World. 

“Highly commendable both in the nudity of its blank verse 
and its fidelity to the original.”— Btukscllrr. 


EDWARD I. A Drama. By Wallace Leonard 
Palmer. Crown 8 vo, stiff covets. Is. 

“Grips the attention of the reader .”—Black and White. 

“A picturesque play.”— Scotsman. 


ROYAL VAGRANTS. An Original Coinie Opera 
in Two Acts. By Cyril Hi:k<t and I i. Waldo- 
Warner. Paper covers. 6 d. Performed at the 
Guildhall School of Music. 


SABBIONETA. A Drama in Three Acts. By 

L. C. Fai.be. Crown Svo, cloth. 3 s. 6d. 


LoiifloR: HtNRY J. DMN., FarrUgaen street, f.c. 
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“MABEL.” In red cloth, gilt. Price Is. 

A powerful lyric that traverses the whole dome in 
of mental, moral, and spiritual philosophy in the 
elucidation of its theme—Love. The author discards 
all time-worn traditions, both in the style and 
subject of his verse—establishing a new epoch :n 
poetry. In short, ‘ Mabel ” is probably the first world 
poem ever written. 


O'ER SOUTHERN SEAS. A volume of Poems. 
By G. J- Trares. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
Price 6 s. 372 pages. 

ECCE SOMNIATOR VENIT. By R. J. Ridoutv 
Price 2s. 6d. nett. 


EPICS AND LEGENDS OF EMPIRE. By 

Charles Kent. Price 2 s. 66. nett. 

THE JOSEPH JINGLE BOOK. By Mostyn 
Pigott. Price Is. 

“ Mr. Pigott’s skill in topical verse is well knowu ... is 
extremely clever and amusing.”— Lii ■! Courier. 

Extremely smart verses apropos to the fiscal policy question.” 
Dundee Advertiser 

HIE DEVIL AND 1. A Philosophical Drama 
m twelve scenes. By Leonard. Lloyd, qto, 
cloth elegant, bevelled boards. Price 61. 

“ Vigorous thought and imaginative power.”- (jAi.h v u' Herald. 


MESSALINA. By K. J. Winholt. A Tragedy based 
upon certain events in the reign of Emperor 
Claudius. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 

3 s. 0 . 

1 h should he read with interest by every oufe.”- Scotsman. 

METRICAL TALES AND TALK. By Alfred 
L. Newby. Crown .V'o. cloth. Price 3 f 6d. 

" ^ suhstmnti d volume of vm> i h vurirJty of topics.” — 
Scarbi/rongQ f'nst. 

i*a(i8n: hin«v j dram. fmrlnuiM streel, r.c 
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GRAFTON CHIMES. By W. Maurice Adams. 
Cloth extra. 3 s. 6d. 

“Mr. Adams sings pleasantly enough of home and early life. 

. . . He lias a tuneful ear and manages rhyme and rhythm with 
skill.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“ Verv quaint and attractive. . . . The language is well 
chosen "and the rhythm is very pleasing and musical. . . • 

Will be sure to be read and enjoyed by many.”— Dundee Courier. 

“There is considerable poetic facility in ‘Grafton Chimes.’” — 
Liverpool Courier. _ 

“ QUEEN OF THE EARTH.” 2 Vols. in dainty 
covers. Price Is. 

A military epic based upon the prospect of an 
extensive European war in the near future The poem 
is heroic and inspiring—relieved occasionally by flashes 
of humour, but of so grim a character as to add to, 
rather than detract from, the stern reality of its martial 
conception. ___ 

BACK NUMBERS. A collection of Poems that 
have appeared in “The Onlooker.” By Dennis 
Duval. 24mo. Paper cover in two colours. 
Price Is. 

“ Smart parodies. . . . There is a capital swing about them.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


VIXEN’S RACE AND OTHER POEMS. By 

William McMurray. Very suitable for 
recitations. 


THE ROSWICK BLEND. A collection of Poems, 
with over 40 full-page illustrations. By John 
Hamilton Martin. Price 6s. 


SKETCH POEMS. From the portfolio of a 
Wandering Artist. Dedicated to Madame 
Gabrielle Apostoloff. By Henry S. Perkins. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3 s. 6d- 

LliMM: HENRY 3 . DRANE, Eerrlflfio* Sired. E.C. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. A 

small volume of spirited Poems. By E. Heron- 
Allen. 

“A very good example of the verse that celebrates the 
fashionable emotions of the period .”—Court Circular. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. A 

volume of Poems. By Amelia M. Barker. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


BITS OF GLASS. By Edith Rikoff. Royal i6mo. 

Is. 

“Shows considerable facility ."—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“Full of poetic promise."— Madame. 

“Miss Edith Rikoff possesses ideas."— Tatler. 


POEMS AND VERSES. By Morris Hawkslby. 


LIFE'S LESSON. By Morris Hawksley. 


SKY LYRICS. Bv Cynthia Hume. 


POEMS. By Arthur F. Clarke. 

“Very chaste in style ."—Dundee Courier. 

CHICKS “A.” A collection of Children’s Verses, 

by Chanticleer. 


PASSING POEMS. By J. W. Poe, M A. 


THE ULI) K*NG’S DREAM. By i M. Ruther- 
Y FORIj. Is. . 

LUfft €i -*y . " \\> h.ui- i.in b vurli rntctal 

talent, con, 1 *1 u hi su-lHtiuo pome ferwur .mt' 'icon.*' 

imm HENRY J DR\NI, FflHlRgton Slif€l LC. 
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THE IMPERIAL IDEAL. By Alice E. Rowe, k ph., kno. 
Preface by the Rev. John Highwood, M.A.. D C.U, 
Principal of St. Columbus’ College, Durham. Director of 
Law Studies, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 

“An ingenious idea worked up into an Empire poem, with a tine lyrical 
Swing that should make it popular. A passionate love of Empire is shown 
in this rhapsodv, and the hand that penned the lines would wield a sword 
in defence of its country- without uncertainty or hesitation. As a Corona- 
tion Souvenir this little book has no equa'. and should find a place in 
many a home during this Imperial Year. for each of our great possessions 
is represented, and non. of their various characteristics forgotten. 

** There is poetry as well as patriotism in the various lyrics contained 
m this volume.”— Publishers' Circular. 

SONGS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. By Alicb B. 
Rowe, f. ph., eno. By the same Author, uniform with the 


'■ A small .11- ction of verse, humorous, grave, and gay. It leads one 
o-t throu h many varied scenes, lowly firesides and castle walls, summer 
>.iys and cornfii-Ms, cloudy skies and beating rain all blended with tho 
umset, love of country and home. Appealing m as simplicity and in lt8 
desire to reach the hearts of mankind. 

• Sweet, natural and healthy verse.”— Publishers' Circular. 


ROSES AND RUE. A selection of charming poems by 

Kathleen Gamble. 

Pretty little Verses.”— The Times. . . 

•Full of sweet melody and graceful sentiment.’ —Publishers Circular. 
Many of these give voice to sweet memories and tender regrets . 

) u., ,1 . t, emm of the versification is more pleasing than 

much one tint is written in a more pretentious vein .”—Dundee 

Courier _ 


THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By A. G. Clark. 


N 1 ENEAS AND PALLMA atjd other Poems by Lily Mary 
Davis. 

SOLITUDE. A Romance of Sherwood Forest. A Poem in 
four parts. By Sykia Walker. 

AFTFR THE CONFESSION. A Volume of charming 
A Verse” By Dr Adolphe Danz.ger. Author of “Helen 
Polska’s Lover,” etc., etc. Price Is* 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated into 
English by Edward Fitzgerald. __ 

L >»don: HENRY J. DR AN E. Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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WHALING IN MANY SEAS AND CAST 
ADRIFT IN SIBERIA. With a Description 
of the Manners, Customs, and Heathen Cere- 
monies of various Tribes of North-Easi rn 
Siberia. By David Wilkinson 1 . Price 6s. This 
boulc is profusely illustrated from photographs. 


WITH RUNDELLS EIGHTH DIVISION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. Dedicated by Special Per- 
miastnn la Lord Huberts. Being a Volunteer’s 
experience with the Division, 1900-1002 By 
Ti. mas Cuarli s Wftion, ex - Volunteer. 
R.A.M.C., ?3r Field Hospital. and ex-Tr-oper 
3|th Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. With many 
illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra. Price 6s. 
5 y o pages. 

uniform with tif: above. 

WITH METHUEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 

TT. S. Ca.if.u.. Price 6s. 


FLORENCE ISLAND. How it was peopled and 
converted from an uninhabited island into a 
si lottsutail's p iradise. By E. Burton Durham 
M.'-tra - ’. Author oi “Lady Gillie,” “Month’s 
S! .ting Holiday," “Sba >ling "li an East Coast 
Island,” Ac., 


REMIN SCENCES OF A PO<)R HUNTING 

MA N. Being Sundiy Episodes in the Life o{ 
C harles Wilsillison, told bv himself. Price 
2s. 6d. nett. Edited by Harold Trkmayne. 
Author of “ Two Women ” Ac. 


Ifrv> "(I)S REMINfS 1 '! XCFS. Price 2 ». 6d. 
."'•it. IMiteu bv Ha 1 old 1,'ri.mayn . A m;n- 
1 anion volume, to tht above. 

uidoa : HENRY J. DRANt lurrlmjden sireeL EC. 
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Drone’s Modern Poets. 


This Daintv Series is tastefully bound in blue and 
white covers with gold lettering. Royal i6mo. 
Price Is. each ; or in Persian Calf, 3s. each ; Velvet 
Calf, 3s. 6d« each. 


POEMS OF PASSION. Seventy-fifth Thousand. By 

Eli. v Wheeler Wilcox. 

POEMS OF PLEASURE. Thirty-second Thousand. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

“ Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the 
rnu»t i'-ns. Sl.e is decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of 
rl e present day.” 

MACHINE AND OTHER POEMS. Twentieth 
Thousand. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“‘Maurine* is a charming story of love and self-sacrifice, told 
in Mrs. Wilcox’s delightful style.” 


POEMS OF LIFE. Fifty-second Thousand. By 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


POEMS OF LOVE. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

“Mrs. Wilcox’s Poems are all rich in ideas. She often 
condenses a ole page in a stanza, and leaves the great truth 
sparkling and clearer than the orator would make it in. a 
laboured argument.” 

••May be read with distinct pleasure.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“ \ shilling’s-worth to buy and keep."—Piccadilly. 

• I he Poems all have the supreme note of brevity, and they 
. i run with an easy lilt.”— Sunday Times. 

Cun nins some very charming and musical verses.”— Scottish 
Leader. , __ 

THE OABlipN OF MEMORIES. By Mabel 

Greenwood. 

•iwoWlfciWY J. DEANE, fWTilffM stmt, EC. 
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Works by MARSHALL KELLY. 

JAMES ANTHONY FROUD: A STUDY OF HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. Deals mainly with 
relation to Cariyle, as chief fact of Frond’s life. Turns 
also on the How and Why of his notorious perversion 
there, but ignores all scandalous side of the controversy; 
and as completely eschews polemical discussion of Proud s 
Histories. Endeavours to show the essential beauty of 
Proud’s character, the faithfulness of his discipleship to 
Carlyle; and, in spite of his sad abberation, to recommend 
him again to all who like him have found in Carlyle the 
highest of their day. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price 3 s. 

ESSAYS : 

Protection and Free Tradb. Non-party. The perennial 
truth involved. 

Passive Rbsistbrs. Passive Resistance as a duty 
towards evils you are powerless to actively combat 
Self Sacrificb. As found in Worldly and Priestly 
characters. Incorruption, &c. 

Punishmbnt, (1) As received from the Almighty. (2) As 
given to our fellow-man. 1 vol., crown 8vo. Price fcs. 

ADVENTURES OF LALLY HELSMARK, 

ENGINEER’S APPRENTICE. The Transition 
from * Revbalbd’ Religion. Three Generations. 
Book 1—Memoir British Merchant bred in belief ancient 
traditions; life passed in mammon-atheistic practice. 
Book 2 —Differences early 19th and 20th centuries. 
Faiths we are bred in. Book 3—Industrial England with 
autobiography 4 or 5 years, and hence title by anagram. 
Book 4—Faith and practice. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Price 18s- _ 

AMBITION PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Thc>“ Plays 

in which ambition is the do miry mi passion of the chief chamo er. 
The Roman, and the Early British plays, with the English 
Histories, as illustrating the ceaseless struggle for priority 
among man, and question of who bears rule upon earth. 
With argument that it is even in the Political that the 
highest Spirtual should find its fullest expression. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. Price £s. _ __ 

Undon: HENRY J. DRANE, Farringdon Street. E.C, 
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Drane’s Everyone’s Books. 

Cloth Extra, 6d. Leather, Gilt Lettered, Is. 

The practical character of these Manuals is fully proved by their 
extensive circulation. The universally favourable opinion expressed of 
them is a guarantee of their excellence and utility; and the Publisher 
can confidently recommend them as trustworthy guides in their separate 
departments. r 

Lloyd'sNcws says of this series:—“ They are well printed, well bound, 
and written by specialists, affording a great amount of information in 
an exceedingly cheap and handy form.” 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or The Household 
Medical Guide. By Dr. Ambrose, Coroner forthe’Met- 
ropolitan Division of Essex. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


EVERYONE’S GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY. How 

to make your own appliances, and simple' practical di¬ 
rections for every branch of Photographic Work. Bv 
E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. 80th Thousand, 


EVERYONE’S HOUSEKEEPING COMPANION. 

Containing Hints and Recipes for all binds of Cooking, 
Preserving, Pickling, etc. 254 pages. 

POULTRY AND PIGEONS ; Their Varieties, Manage¬ 
ment,^ Breeding and Diseases. By Hugh Pipbr. A new 
and Thoroughly Revised Edition. By James S. Gould, 
Author of “ My Canary Book.” 

HARTLE Y'S RECITER AND ELOCUTIONIST. 

By Charles Hartley. Comprising valuable hints on 
Reciting, Dramatic Reading and Acting, with contri¬ 
butions by G. R. Sims, Clement Scott, Robbrt 
Overton, &c. 

“EVERYONE’S HANDBOOfT oF HOME A <TS.” 

By George Day, F.R.M.S. Contains instr. cti ms for 
making articles for every home, both useful and orna¬ 
mental. Fully illustrated. 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREED¬ 
ING BIRDS. By Pbrcival Wbsthll. Containing 
a complete description of all Birds known to Breed in the 
British Isles, their Habits, Neste, Eggs, &c. 


London: HENRY J. DRANE, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH —Double Volumes. 

HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. By Harry 
Whatbs. 

MISS MARIE CORELLI. By Rest Karr. Double Volume. 
LORD KELVIN. By J. Munro. Double Volume. 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Ernest Russell. 

the RT. REV. THE BISHOP OF LONDON. By 
P- J. Mblville. 


A Book every lady ought to have. 

THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By S.G. In 
cloth covers. Price Is. 

t Will be read with interest by women .”—The Graphic. 

" Such works are no doubt needed .”—The Scotsman. 

” Hus agitated the entire office .”—St Jame's Gazette. 

The book is well worth reading for the good natured cynicism of the 
Witty Baroness and the useful advice which will be found in its pages. 
Public Opinion. 

" The counsels of this book are . . . full of sense.”— Spectator. 

BAGATELLES. By C. M. Theobald. A volume of 
romantic, vivid and realistic stories. Crown 8vo. 
Bevelled boards. 3s. 6d. 


IRISH DROLLERIES. By J. J. Moran. Author of “ A 
deformed Idol,” 44 Irish Stew,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. .. 

" Mr. Moran has the gift of seeing the humour of Irish life on more sides 
than one .... Nothing could be more laughable.” - Literary World. 

His humour is infectious and raev of the soil. His pages teem wi 
fun and adventure.”— Reynold's New spaper. . . „ _ .. 

' Mr - Moran is a perfect master of the art of storywnting. — J 
” Mr. Moran is the most interesting living writer of Irish dialogue. 
—■Star. 

“ Underlaying the simplicity of his style there is a wealth of power 
Mall Gazette. V 3 ___ 

WISIONS. A selection of stories brightly told by L. Vero 
Atkinson. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Price 3*. 6d. 


The Chinese Labour Question. 

THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. By Dr. 
A E. Munro. (of Johannesburg). Price 2s. 6d. nett., 
or in Paper Cover, Is. _ 

London: HENRY J. DRANE, Farriiifdoft Street. LC. 









Books on the Fiscal Question. 




THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. As proved by 
the Foreign Commerce of England. By Arthur Fell, 
M.A., F.S.S., M.P. Price Is. 

“Mr Arthur Fell makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going 
on at this moment, wc arc paying for some part of the excess of imports 
over exports with capital, not with profits. How long can we afford to do 
this ?”—Glasgow Herald. 


• May be studied with advantage .”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A telling indictment of a policy whiah has well-nigh 
agriculture .”—Agricultural World. 


mined English 


By Mostyn Pigott. 


THE JOSEPH JINGLE BOOK 

Price Is* 

“ Mr. Pigott’s skill in topical verse is well known ... is extremely 
clever and amusing .”—Liverpool Courier. 

“ Extremely sms*’t verses apropos to the fiscal policy question.”— 
Dundee Advertiser. ____ 

JOHN BULL & SONS, LTD., MUTUAL PROTEC¬ 
TION ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. By 
P. W. Kingston. Price Is, 

« A cleverly wrought-out economic epilogue .”—Scotsman 


THE IMPERIAL GAME. As played by the Nations. 
By Antiwood. Price Is. 

BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. 
By H. S. Thomas. Price Is. 

“ The book is likely to prove useful.”— To-day. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF ENG¬ 
LAND’S FOREIGN TRADE for the past 10 years. 
By Arthur Fell, M.A., P.S.S., M.P. Price 


•» Full of useful facta and figures .”—Ledbury Reporter. 

“The subject is admirably dealt with .”—Melton Mowbray Times. 


FETTERED TRADE. By Ano us Camp pkll. Price Is, 

THE FISCAL PROBLEM. By Dr. E. A. Munro. Price 
3s. fed. nett; or in Paper Cover, Is. 

London?HENRY J DRANE, Fnrringdon Street. E.C. 
















THE KING OF THE CATS. a Christmas 
Story for older children. Written and illustrated 
with 18 original drawings by A. C. Staxnus. 

Price 3 s. 6d. 

“ Excellently illustrated by the author .”—Literary World. 

“ An amusing story of animal life.”— Observer. 


THE ROCKING CHAIR STORIES. By 

Lilian Simpson. With many full-page illus¬ 
trations by W. F. Coles. Crown 4to. Price 

3s. 6d. 


FARM-YARD STORIES. Bv Madame Karlott 
Blosse. Illustrated. Price 3 s. 6d. 


Prize Boohs for Boys anti Girls. 

THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A 

Startling Tale of Adventure. By Neal Fyne. 
With eight full-page illustrations by E. A. 
Holloway. 


IVY. By A. H. Biggs. Crown Svo. cloth. Price 

3 s. 0 <J. _ 

THAT CONCEITED VANITY. By Eliza Coates. 

Crown ftvo, cloth. Price 3 s. 6d. 


TED IB S, THE CRIPPLE, AND 1 IIS MAR- 
VELLOLS EXPERIMENTS. By Edmond 
Arnold. Illustrated with twelve plates. Price 

3 s 0 d ___ 

London: HFNRY J. drane, FarrligloR Sfrcti, i.c. 
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Drifted Remarkable Bijou Biographies. 


The Volumes are, as the name of the series indicates, small. It ia 
possible to carry them in the jacket pockot without the slightest 
teconvenionoe. 

They are, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in quality to any 
half-crown volume on the market. 

Asikorltatlvely Written, Well Printed, Substantially Sound (in Green Cloth), 
White Foil Lettering, with Special Portraits. 


What the Press says the Bijous are:— 

“ In an age when ‘ extracts,' ‘ eyeenoea,’ and * tabloids ’ are so much in 
favour Buch highly-com pressed literature will no doubt be popular.”— 
Horning Post. 

“ These little books aro interesting, informative, and cleverly written 
. . . deserve much more than a success de curiosite . . Got up very 

prettily, quite wonderfully so, in binding, paper, and type. A collection 
on a bookshelf would have a very attractive appearance.”— Saturday Review. 

” Concisely written, dearly printed, and give just tho facta that busy 
people are anxious to know.”— Lloyd's News. 

11 They aro compact in form, and fall of information, tersely and 
lucidly given.”— Sunday Sun. 

” Delightfully dainty little volumes for sixpence.”— Lady's Pictorial. 

tl Daintily bound and printed, these concise and well-written little 
volumes are pleasant to read.”— Glasgow Daily Mail. 

” In each ca<K> the biographer has done his work well .”—Western 
Morning Nctos. __ 

Price Sixpence each. 

THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

By Arthur Wallac*. 

The Sunday Sun commends it “ to Use Angiophobe at homo and abroad.’* 

LORD KITCHENER. By W. Frajtcis Aitkrn. 

“ A bright, lively book,” says Lloyd's. 

LORD ROBERTS. By Ernbst Russbcx. 

*• Deaervoe te> be called brilliant,” according to the Glasgow Daily Mail. 

MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. By G. H. K*orr. 

“ By no moans the least interest*eg of the Bijou Biographies.”— Lloyd's. 

LORD SALISBURY. By Bow.ro Salmon. 

DR. W. G. GRACE. By Acton Wye. 

V 



London: HENRY J. DRANE. Farringdo* Street, E.C. 















Children’s luastroted Gift Boohs. 


IN THE HEART OF MAKE-BELIEVE LAND. 

A charming story told in a pleasing manner. 
By V. A Purcell. With many full -page 
illustrations by W. F. Coles. Crown 4to, 
bevelled boards. Price 3 s. 6J. 


THE GIANT’S SHOE. A story book for children. 
By Emily Mackeeg. Illustrated by quaint 
original drawings by W. P. Stammer, A.K.D.S. 
Price 3 s- Gd. 


THE WHITE P-UNCE. By Kate Stanway. 
Illustrated with 20 full page and numerous other 
pictures by W I'. Coles. C loth extra, bevelled 
boards. W hite foil and two inks. Price 3 s. 6d. 
“VVarm pr;i isc mmi be given to 'The White Prince.’ The 
names <>f the flower* are endowed with meanings, and a really 
P r «-ti\ Liiry do.111 i- enacted with the flower-spirits of the different 
8eas °ns IS personal—The Literary World. 


Wiun i M's FORTUNE, AND OTHER FAIRY 
TALES. Bv E. Sim -net Thompson Illustrated. 
Price 3.6d. 

“ A very cleverly imagined set of stories . . . will prove a 
great favourite with the young.”— Madam. 


THE TRUE STORY OF TIDDLEY WINKS 
AND TAKEY Tl'SS. Told by themselves, 
and edited by their kind Mistress i; Kitty.” 
Charmingly illustrated, and prettily bound in 
cloth, gilt. Price 3 s. 6d. 

* We have here a very prettily got-up book adapted to children. 
’ • • It is quite entertaining.”— The Queen. 

lOMon : HENRY J. DRANE. FflrrilJ«M SlRCt. t,C. 












PETER QUINN’S BOOK OF MARVELLOUS 
FAIRY TALES. By the children’s friend, 
P. ter Quinn. Illustrated with many full-page 
plates, and handsomely bound in cloth. Price 

3 s. 6d. 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. By 

W. St. Iven. Price 3 s. 6d. 

“A picture of rural life among young folks which country 
people will enjoy. It has a number of pretty illustrations. 
Scotsman. __ _ 

THE GRANNY GROWLER STORIES. By 

Ethel Weltch. With 12 full-page illustrations 
u- *,v. F. Coles. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price 3 s. 6d. 


MR. TUMPSY. By Charles Croft. Illustrated 
throughout by G. E. Kruger. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price 3 s. bd. 

“ An attractive book "-—Moniiiig Leader. 

“Will seem realistic enough by many nursery firesides.”— Daily- 
Tele graph. 

“Briskly narrated and not lacking in original touches”— 
Guardian. __ 

STORIES OF THE WIND. By Madame Karlott 
Blosse. With many full-page illustrations by 
W. F. Coles. Price 3 s. 6 d. 


MOTORING THROUGH DREAMLAND. By 

E. W. Walters. With 20 illustrations. Price 

3 s. 6d._ 

DOINGS IN DOG LAND. A story for all those 
ho love dogs. By Guy Rawlence. With 12 
illustrations. Price 3 s- 6d. 

tendon : IEN8YJ. DIANE, Farrl>|4M Slrttt, E.C. 










